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DIVISION 


S a result of Wednesday’s debate in the Commons it ts 
now confirmed that a major British party, and there- 
fore the British people itself, is split on the question 
whether the country can or should be effectively 

defended. It is not a demonstration to be proud of, even 
though the great majority in the country as a whole remains 
convinced that the present growing defence effort is necessary 
and that the goal of security can be realised. Once again the 
House of Commons has failed to get down to a real and 
practical problem and has spent its time in a narrow sectarian 
quarrel. It is only in the unreal world of party politics that the 
terms on which the Opposition based its case against the 
Government in defence matters could ever have gained any 
currenc) The motion “That this House approves the 
‘Statement on Defence, 1952’ but has no confidence in the 
capacity of Her Majesty’s present advisers to carry it out” 
makes no immediate appeal to common sense. In fact, the 
common impression, which is undoubtedly current among rank 
and file Socialists as well as their opponents, is that the Labour 
Party as a body has been considerably less willing to face 
the problems of defence, and much less forthright about facing 
the answers, than the leaders of the Conservative Party. This 
fact was even used as a weapon with which to attack Mr. 
Churchill in the General Election. The idea that the Labour 
Party is the right one to take a grip on the present task and 
to go ahead and finish the job is, on the face of it, a rather 
novel idea. But now that the Parliamentary Labour Party has 
stopped even pretending that it is not split from top to bottom 
on this question, it is time for the country to go straight ahead 
with the practical task of defence, with its sense of urgency 
heightened by the knowledge that if the present Government 
does not finish the job there is some danger that it will never 
be finished at all. 

The central problem is to ensure that the Western forces 
are built up to such a level that they will effectively deter 
any Communist aggression. Perhaps it is the simplicity of 
this definition, combined with the extreme difficulty of provid- 
ing the required forces in a short time, that makes the political 
parties shy away into other issues. But when the real prob- 
lem is faced then the searching questions which might be 


directed at the British Government at this moment tinmediately 
present themselves. And first among them, when Parliament 
debates the estimates of expenditure, the recruitment figures, 


and the state of equipment of the forces, is the question whether 


ON DEFENCE 


the taxpayers are getting their money's worth in the shape of 
effective forces. It is hardly a party question at all, for the 
present Government has taken over the programme of the last 
Government, merely modifying it in accordance with the latest 
estimates of possibilities. Even Mr. Bevan and his friends 
might drop for a moment their defeatist argument that Britain 
is at the end of its tether, so far as production is concerned, 
and try to discuss whether the enormous sums which are 
already being spent are producing the results they should pro- 
duce. And, if they wish to examine further their proposition 
that the danger of Communism is less great than it is made 
out to be, they might at least consider the part that even the 
present Western defence effort has played in reducing that 
danger. 

General Eisenhower himself always gets back to the prob- 
lem of obtaining a definite number of divisions by a definite 
date. Even the figures of divisions and aircraft required which 
were published at Lisbon, difficult as they were to relate to 
productive potentialities, were evidence of a will to ask the 
right questions. It is an example which the British public 
could without much difficulty be persuaded to follow. It is 
much more natural to put the problem in quantitative terms 
than to attempt to follow the party politicians through their 
formal dance. The real measuring rod is one of men, guns, 
tanks, aircraft and ships. 


Turning Point in France ? 


Despite the demonstrated ability of France to continue 
indefinitely with a constitution that does not work, a Govern- 
ment that does not govern and a Budget that does not balance, 
it is impossible to ignore the signs of growing impatience with 
a situation of continuous political crisis. That portentous 
phrase “a Government of national union”™—a_ phrase 
associated with moments of grave crisis when France turns to 
its elder statesmen for help-——was used during M. Reynaud’s 
brief attempt to form a Cabinet last week-end. In fact this 
spry 73-year-old survivor from the Third Republic actually 
talked of a Cabinet of 12 men and an alteration to the con- 
stitution. The hard words of M. Baumgartner, the Governor 
of the Bank of France, about the National Assembly’s peculiar 
practice of voting expenditure but not voting taxes to meet 
that expenditure, also contained a warning. But the main 
symbol of possible change is the long shadow of General Gaulle. 
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The General is still waiting for the final breakdown of the 
present party system, still ready to return to office, and still 
convinced that a new constitution is essential to the recovery 
of France. The possibility that his followers in the 
Rassemblement du Peuple Francais might be willing to join 
in a coalition with other French parties, including even the 
Socialists, has become a virtual certainty. It is true that the 
Socialists have reacted violently against the suggestion, with 
accusations that the R.P.F. is really the root of the present 
political troubles of France and that General de Gaulle is an 
enemy of republican institutions. It is even possible that the 
Socialists would go into opposition, running the risk of a new 
and dangerous liaison with the Communists, rather than remain 
even neutral towards any Government including the R.P.F. 
And in any case the General may yet intervene to restrain his 
followers from any compromise with the old parties he has so 
consistently treated with disdain. But if M. Pinay, the moderate 
Right-wing politician who, when this is written, is still seeking 
support for a Cabinet of specialists to get France through the 
present financial difficulty, gives up the attempt, the absurdities 
of the present constitution will become even plainer, and the 
Gaullist alternative harder to ignore. 


~ + . 
Congress Ss Opportunity 

Before the Indian General Election started four months ago, 
Mr. Nehru, in that slightly pedagogic manner which befits 
the Prime Minister of an old nation adapting itself to new 
ways, told his people that the manner in which the elections 
were conducted was as important as the results. By this stan- 
dard he and the Indian people have cause for self-congratula- 
tion. The elections were orderly and efficient; the great mass 
of electors seem to have been neither overawed nor indifferent 
nor unduly handicapped by their lack of literacy. As to the 
results, Congress satisfaction must be somewhat modified. It 
is true that with three-quarters of the seats at the centre—in 
the House of the People—Congress seems set for another five 
years of unchallenged power. There will no doubt be defec- 
tions from the party's ranks in this period, but the fate of 
defectionists at this last election will discourage the setting-up 
of more splinter parties. Congress, therefore, has the authority 
to fulfil the ambitious programme which it set before the 
electors. If it fails, the electors are unlikely to allow it another 
chance. The strength of the Communist vote has already given 
a hint of their impatience. It is not likely that the peasants 
and labourers in South India, where the Communist vote has 
been heaviest, have any acute grasp of Stalinist principles, but 
they have a practical knowledge of Congress shortcomings, and 
they knew that to vote Communist was the most effective way 
of airing their grievances. India is still much too poor a 
country to be able to afford the luxuries of corruption and 
ostentation, but under Congress rule both sins have flourished. 
This is partly because Congress never, even in the days of 
British rule, rejected support from any quarter, but partly also 
because victory turned the heads of its weaker members. 
Mr. Nehru will have to purge his own party even more than the 
voters have done if he is to carry out his programme. 


Tear-gas in Hongkong 

The short-lived but alarming disturbances which occurred in 
Kowloon last week were given rather highly coloured treatment 
in some Press reports. They seem to have been caused by 
imperfect liaison between an ostensibly philanthropic mission 
from Canton and various Chinese organisations in Hongkong 
and thereafter by false rumours to the effect that the would-be 
Communist visitors (who had in fact been denied entry to the 
Colony pending the receipt of proper applications) had been 
detained in the border area. Trouble-makers seized the 
opportunity to inflame the passions of a large mob, and but 
for the staunchness of the police—most of whom, of course, 
are Chinese—the situation might well have got out of control 
As it was, various acts of hooliganism were com- 


locally gee 
’ The incident, 


mitted and a dozen people were slightly injured 


which seems to have been largely spontaneous, is a reminder 
(and perhaps a salutary one) of the extent to which Hongkong 
is and must always be a hostage to fortune, not easily defens. 
ible against aggression from without and chronically vulnerable 
to internal disturbances among its swollen population. It does 
not look like a signal that the Chinese Communists are pre- 
paring to turn the heat on what they regard as a provocative 
outpost of Imperialism; but it warns us not to forget that 
sooner or later, such a contingency is almost bound to arise. 


African Federation 


Mr. Lyttelton on Tuesday cleared up most of the uncertainties 
which had been caused by the news that the London confer- 
ence on Central African Federation had been put forward from 
July to April. He made it clear in the Commons that the 
April conference would not be asked to pronounce any final 
word on Federation. It would, if all went well, draw up a 
plan for Federation; there would then be an interval for 
further reflection, and a second conference would meet in 
July at which, again if all went well, the constitution of the 
Federation would be ratified. African opinion would be 
represented at both conferences, and African delegates had been 
invited to come to London before the April conference opened 
so that they would be able to share with the four Governments 
concerned in drawing up the agenda for it. The principle of 
full African participation has therefore been unequivocally 
laid down; indeed, after the Victoria Falls conference had 
taken place there could be no going back on it. The only 
doubt which remains concerns what happens if full agreement— 
between the four Governments and the African delegates— 
cannot be reached in April. Recent misunderstandings, and 
some tactless speeches, have encouraged African apprehensions, 
and if their delegates arrive here in an incurably suspicious 
frame of mind it will be difficult to reason them out of their 
fears. African opinion should, however, take note, not only 
of the guarantees for their rights which Mr. Lyttelton stated 
should be an essential part of any constitution, but of the 
almost unanimous opinion in all parties that Federation is the 
best guarantee for Central Africa of political as of every other 
form of progress. 


Production in Danger ? 


Mr. Alfred Robens, the former Minister of Labour, began 
his speech in Monday’s Commons debate on man-power and 
productivity with a statement that he did not want to worry the 
House with figures; but he succeeded in worrying it very much 
with the figure, which he drew from the depths of his own 
imagination, of a million unemployed by the end of 1952. 
The natural effect of such an alarm signal is to divert attention 
from the real dangers of a decline in industrial productivity, of 
a shortage of steel and of concealed unemployment in those 
industries where output per man is still not as high as it could 
be. Mr. Robens is not unaware of these dangers. Why then does 
he set the hue and cry going in the wrong direction’? One 
possible answer is that, in questions of employment as in 
questions of foreign policy, the Parliamentary Labour Party 
has not yet discovered how to draw the line between useful 
debate and mere mischief-making. As it is, the practical 
problems of the present conjuncture in economic affairs 
prominent among which is the problem of transferring labour 
from consumer goods industries where it is plentiful to export 
and defence industries where it is short—are being obscured 
by a blind fear that unemployment in its old chronic pre-war 
form is just round the corner. There is also a danger that the 
present Government may be headed away from the 
undoubtedly deflationary measures which should be taken in 
the Budget by a suspicion that deflation is already gathering 
too much momentum. But economic affairs cannot be 
governed by a mere fear of the dark. The plainest fact is still 
that demands on the national resources, including its man- 
power resources, exceed supply. Of course there must be a 
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redistribution of labour. If the constant call for more exports 
and a bigger defence effort do not mean that they mean nothing 
at all. And no doubt such a redistribution must involve some 
temporary increase in unemployment. But there is no need 
to be afraid of it, or to represent it as the only possible spur 
to effort, or indulge in wild prophecies of a million unemployed 
in ten months’ time. 


The Great Subsidies Mystery 


Nobody knows why the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government has decided, and been allowed, to raise subsidy 
rates for council houses by more than a third at a time 
when the right policy is to reduce all subsidy rates. The only 
reason so far given—to meet the higher interest charge on 
housing loans—could in any case only justify a small fraction 
of such a lavish increase. All the other reasons look like being 
bad ones. It cannot be argued with any conviction that council 
house tenants, and council house tenants alone, need further 
assistance with their rent at this time. Earnings figures and 
the figures of expenditure on drinks and tobacco (more is 
spent on cigarettes than on rent and rates) make nonsense of 
any such claim. If any single class needs some adjustment of 
the rent structure in its favour it is the class of private owners 
of rent-restricted houses, but the effect of the subsidy increase 
is to put these victims of the chaotic Rent Restriction Acts at 
a further disadvantage. If one of the motives behind the 
Government’s action is an urge to take the wind out of the 
Opposition’s sails then this is a most expensive way of gratify- 
ing that urge. And if Mr. Macmillan, or any other Minister, 
thinks that it is possible to make just one stark, staring excep- 
tion to a general policy of cutting down expenditure then he is 
merely storing up trouble for himself, for the Government and 
for the country. The idea that one part of the economic system 
can be allowed to move in the direction of extravagance while 
all the other parts are forced to move towards parsimony is a 
crude fallacy. In a policy of retrenchment in Government 
expenditure there can be no sacred cows. 


New Cars for Old 


It was high time for the introduction of fresh restrictions 
on the sale of new cars, for no one doubted that abuses were 
too common. A man might place orders with half-a-dozen 
dealers and, assuming that he had enough money to start with 
and luck during the execution of his scheme, emerge from the 
deals with a free car and a large tax-free profit. There was 
nothing to prevent would-be buyers with friends in the right 
places from going rapidly to the top of the lists. The loop- 
holes were many, and in fact, although the covenant put a 
stop to the more blatant abuses, the distribution system 
resembled nothing so much as the schoolboy’s definition of 
a net as a lot of holes tied together with string. All this was 
infuriating to the honest man, in genuine need of a car, who 
had been for years on a dealer’s list; and although with the 
new restrictions he may be little nearer to getting a car, he will 
at least hope to have the satisfaction of knowing that the dis- 
honest may be a little farther away. The new regulations 
require that, in addition to the covenant of agreement with the 
British Motor Traders’ Association not to sell a new car within 
two years of the purchase, the buyer should sign a declaration 
Stating his needs fully, saying whether or not he has had a 
post-war car already, and giving adequate reasons if he wishes 
to exchange the car he has for a new one. He will be able 
to buy a new car only if his existing one is beyond reasonable 
economic repair. If he breaks the agreement the Association 
will take civil action against him, and if a dealer is privy to 
a buyer’s falsification of the declaration, disciplinary action may 
be taken against him. The trade has said that there is an 
essential domestic need of 160,000 cars a year. There are to 
be only 60,000 for the home market this year. It is up to the 
trade to see that they are shared out fairly. If the new regula- 
tions do not bring about an improvement, then the Govern- 
ment will hardly be able to leave the matter to a contract 
between trade and customer, 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE Opposition, at least up to the time of writing, had 

escaped in some degree from the mood of sour enmity 

toward the Government which has been weighing on its 
benches ever since Parliament reassembled. The mood, to do 
the Labour Party justice, results in part from a genuine distrust 
of the Tories. It is always easy for a Socialist to convince 
himself that Tories have been and always will be “ hard faced 
men” who have done well out of something or other. The 
mood also owes something to resentment that the Tories should 
occupy the seats of power (as Labour will insist) on a minority 
vote. Further, the party is a house divided against itself, and 
it is a hoary Parliamentary trick and possibly a psychological 
necessity for a party in such a case to compensate the internal 
conflict by “ taking it out” of its opponents. The mood may 
momentarily have been lightened, but it will not be for long. 
This will be, by every sign, a disagreeable Parliament. Mr. 
Churchill still manages to keep the combative side of his 
character in hand. If he occasionally lets fly (as he did at 
Mr. Douglas Jay on Monday on the Waverley affair) he does 
it with almost as much sorrow as anger, but he must have 
quite abandoned the hope, with which he began the Parliament, 
of eliminating the acuter forms of party strife. The Opposition 
is set on ptaying the party game in all its rigour. 

* * * 7. 

The Tory leaders have never regarded themselves as mere 
instruments of a majority in their Parliamentary party. The 
same was largely true of the Liberal leaders of the past. They 
have claimed the right to “lead”; that is to say they have 
expected to be listened to by their followers on the ground that 
it was for them to interpret party policy according to the day-to- 
day requirements of national and Parliamentary situations so 
long as they kept to the broad principles of their party. Mr. 
Attlee is not a leader in this sense. He must accept the majority 
decisions of his Parliamentary party or resign. He may have 
deferred to, or agreed with, the vote of censure on Mr. 
Churchill, but at Tuesday’s meeting he could not, as the man 
responsible for the present arms programme, have accepted 
the Bevanite demand for an amendment in the defence debate 
calling for a cut in the programme without resigning or remain- 
ing leader amid general contempt. Accordingly, there was 
relief and satisfaction not confined to his Labour friends that 
the Bevanites were defeated by something like three to one. 
Who, anywhere, wants to exchange Mr. Attlee for Mr. Bevan, 
which might have happened if the day had gone the other way ? 

. * * * 

Monday’s debate on productivity and man-power was a 
welcome substitute for the debate on Lord Waverley’s capacity 
or incapacity to preside impartially over the Royal Com- 
mission on Taxation. It was a circumstance that helped, if 
quite fortuitously, to introduce the more pacific temper. An 
inquest on Lord Waverley’s politics and character would have 
been an unseemly affair. Labour spokesmen had given plenty 
of warning of that, and it would have been repellent to hear 
some of the more crude young members of the Labour Party 
yelping at the old war horse, as Mr. Churchill once affection- 
ately called him. Having become a subject of political con- 
troversy he had to resign, but there is no man of finer integrity 
in public life and it is childish to suggest he could not have 
been an impartial chairman, while his knowledge of the subject 
is unrivalled. 

* * « . 

Mr. Robens proved himself, as Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power, a bustling fighter with a knock- 
you-down style appropriate to the soap-box. In the debate 
on productivity he was reasonable in manner and not lacking 
in ideas for meeting the economic crisis. He has much 
improved. Sir Walter Monckton has something of the dis- 
passionate manner of the civil servant, which is probably why 
the Opposition treat him with consideration. Mr. Churchill 
has undoubtedly hit on the best man to be his Minister of 
Labour. Some others would have had Labour's hackles rising 


perpetually. H. B. 
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SUEZ AND THE SUDAN 


HE eternal triangle of modern Egyptian politics— 

Palace, Wafd and British—has seen many variations in 

the course of the last generation, but only rare truces; 
yet a truce, or better still a peace, is what British diplomacy 
has anxiously sought. There is little profit in negotiating an 
Anglo-Egyptian settlement if the character of the Egyptian 
partner is liable to change overnight. The replacement of 
Ali Maher Pasha by Ahmad Nejib Hilali Pasha was the result 
of a purely internal conflict, but it has had the effect of post- 
poning the opening of talks between Britain and Egypt, and 
has perhaps made the chances of a final settlement more diffi- 
cult by narrowing the basis of political support on the Egyptian 
side. Ali Maher Pasha’s desire was to line up the Wafd with 
the other Parliamentary parties in a Cabinet of national union; 
the paradox of trying to preserve the support of the Wafd 
and at the same time pursuing an enquiry into the riots of 
January 26th, which was bound to incriminate leading mem- 
bers of the former Wafd Government, did not unduly worry 
him, as he is by temperament a political negotiator with a 
distaste for irrevocable commitments. But the paradox did 
presumably worry the Palace and those Egyptians who feel 
that the two outstanding domestic issues—responsibility for 
the riots and political corruption—are not suitable subjects 
for compromise. The new Prime Minister starts off with the 
determination to break with the murky aspects of Egypt’s recent 
past, even if this involves driving the Wafd into vocal opposi- 
tion. But though Hilali Pasha’s intentions are excellent, and 
though success in carrying them out would bring him fresh 
support, it must be recognised that his authority is at present 
poised on the slenderest basis, and that an unlucky accident 
may topple it 

From the British point of view the uncertainties of the present 
Egyptian domestic scene have two obvious disadvantages. They 
mean that there is more chance of any agreement reached 
now being repudiated later, and that there is also less chance 
of flexibility on the part of the Egyptian negotiators: a minority 
cannot afford to make concessions that a popular Government 
might be strong enough to allow. All the same, there is 
obviously no case for putting off negotiations a day longer 
than is essential. What we shall have to aim for, however, is 
not so much a full-scale treaty of alliance to replace that of 
1936 as a primarily military understanding which will ease 
the present unsatisfactory situation in the Canal Zone, and per- 
haps later form the basis for a broader political agreement. 
The achievement of this limited aim, though certainly very 
difficult, is not impossible. For one thing, the wish to reach 
an agreement will be present on both sides, and it was precisely 
this atmosphere of potential agreement which was most lacking 
in the negotiations between Britain and the Wafd Government 
eighteen months ago. The conversations recorded in the 
Egyptian “ Green Book ™ had more the air of a Parliamentary 
debate; like all such debates, however cordial, this one was 
destined to end in a division, not in an understanding. 

The violence of the division when it eventually came, and 
the subsequent recriminations on both sides, have obscured 
the genuine points of agreement, which emerge even from 
the pages of the “ Green Book.” These are substantial enough 
to serve as the basis for new discussions. First, and most 
important, there is the fact that the ultimate aim of British 
policy towards Egypt is to get out. Perhaps the most heartfelt 
remark which is recorded in the “ Green Book ” is that attri- 
buted to the British Ambassador in Cairo, Sir Ralph Stephen- 


we 


son. “ We do not want to be here,” he is reported as saying: 
God forbid!” Perhaps some echoes of this cri de coeur 


will »each even Egyptian ears, and convince them that not all 


British statesmen from Gladstone and Granville to Churchill 
and Eden have been hypocrites. The second point of agree- 
ment is that there should be a military base in Egyptian 
territory and that it should be efficiently maintained. The 
Egyptian argument is not that the military set-up in the Canal 
Zone is unnecessary, but that it could, and should, be run 
by Egyptians and not by British. The third point of agreement 
is that the Egyptian Army and Air Force should be made as 
strong as possible as quickly as possible, and that the respon- 
sibility for seeing that this is done is mainly Great Britain’s, 

These points do not add up to a new treaty by themselves, 
but they underline the fact that the essential difference between 
the British and Egyptian views has so far been one of timing— 
date of withdrawal, speed of arms deliveries, and so on~ 
rather than of ultimate aims. During the last discussions the 
timing argument centred on the question whether there should 
be joint defence in peace-time or only after a war had actually 
broken out. The Wafd was always prepared to concede the 
latter; what its representatives would not do was admit that 
peace-time co-operation was an essential prerequisite of 
efficient war-time co-operation. This involved the Wafd in 
certain extremely unrealistic arguments about the maintenance 
of the Canal base; their idea apparently being that the staff 
of the base could sit (doing what ?) in some neighbouring bit of 
desert—say Libya or Gaza—until the hostile attack had been 
made, when they could be flown in to take up where they left 
off. If the coming talks are free from this sort of argument, 
they should progress. 

And on the British side much has been learned 
in the course of the past six months. The military 
contention has always been that the Suez Canal is the only 
suitable place for a permanent base because it is central and 
well equipped as regards communications and labour. The 
political implications of having a base in Egypt have been left 
by the military to the politicians to work out. But recent events 
have shown the world that politics can negative the military 
advantages of Egypt as a base; the Egyptians, in other words, 
have proved their contention that a friendly Egypt is something 
that it is worth taking military risks to secure. Six weeks ago 
Egyptian action—patriotism, intransigence, terrorism, call it 
what you will—had put the British Army in precisely the 
position which it least wanted to be in: thousands of additional 
combat troops were busily engaged in the Canal Zone holding 
themselves up by their boot-straps, while, contrary to all our 
previous intentions, a striking force was poised ready to 
enter Cairo if anarchy overcame the capital. 

This is the situation which must never be allowed to occur 
again. The Government of Hilali Pasha, like all Egyptian 
Governments, is anxious to secure the total evacuation of 
British troops from Egyptian soil. We, on our side, cannot 
accept the danger to which total and immediate evacuation 
would expose us. The theoretical impasse is thus as absolute 
as it ever was. But it is worth noting that the one moment 
in the 1950 discussions when a hint of possible accommodation 
became apparent was when Mr. Bevin threw out the suggestion 
for a joint command to take over the Canal defences—a com 
mand not confined to Britain and Egypt, though including them 
both. Since that suggestion was first made it has been dev eloped 
in various ways; by the West in the Four-Power proposals, 
and by the East in the plan put forward by the Prime Minister 
of Iraq, which would take the Arab League as the defensive 
nucleus. In the same period much more has been learned 
about the problems of integrated defence in other parts of the 
world. It is surely along some such lines that the defence 
side of the Anglo-Egyptian dispute should be settled. 
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But even if defence is out of the way the problem of the 
Sudan remains. The crux of this problem is not King Farouk’s 
assumption of the title of “ King of the Sudan”; on purely 
legal grounds it is hard to see how this title can be denied, 
since it is implicit in the Condominium agreements (though 
these, it is true, have been denounced by Egypt). What is 
at stake is whether this title is compatible with our pledges to 
the Sudanese, which in their turn are based on the principle of 
self-determination to which Egypt owes her own independence. 
The new royal title was assumed at a moment when feeling 
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in both countries was exacerbated; it was followed up by 
provocative legislation in the Egyptian Parliament which con- 
vinced public opinion in both Britain and the Sudan that the 
most sinister implications of the new title were the correct 
ones. But this does not follow that the title itself is an insuper- 
able stumbling-block in the way of agreement over the Sudan, 
or that there need be any retreat from the goal of self-govern- 
ment which the Sudan is due to reach by the end of the year. 
If there is to be a negotiated agreement with Egypt over the 
Sudan, it must come this year or not at all. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE worst feature of the vendetta that has led to the 

resignation of Lord Waverley from the chairman- 

ship of the Royal Commission on Taxation has not 
to my mind received sufficient attention. Lord Waverley, like 
Mr. Attlee and Mr. Morrison, was a member of Mr. Churchill’s 
National Government during the war, but he has never stood 
for, or sat in, the House of Commons as a Conservative. Even if 
he had no one who knows him would believe for a moment 
that in presiding over what is primarily a technical body he 
would allow party considerations to sway him for a moment. 
But the Labour Party, by attacking him most unworthily and 
unjustifiably, has not only forced his resignation but led 
a certain number of persons (including, it would seem, the 
Liberals in the House) to conclude that an appointment 
inherently unobjectionable in itself becomes objectionable if it 
does not secure general approval. The power for mischief 
which that doctrine puts in the hands of a guerilla minority is 
manifest. I suggest that Mr. Churchill’s most effective rejoin- 
der could be to invite Mr. Justice Donovan, one of the greatest 
living authorities on income tax, who sat in the House of 
Commons as a Labour member in the 1945 Parliament, to fill 
the vacant post. It would show that not every party sub- 
ordinates everything to partisanship. 

* * * * 

Judged by any criterion Mr. Lionel Curtis, whose eightieth 
birthday is being celebrated by a few of his oldest friends 
this week, must be counted one of the remarkable men of his 
generation. Enlisting as a volunteer in the earliest days of the 
Boer War in 1899, he stayed on in South Africa after the war 
was over, to become Town Clerk of Johannesburg and then 
play a larger, though not always a conspicuously visible, 
part in the framing of the constitution of the Union. He did 
the same thing for India in connection with the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms of 1919 and for Ireland in 1921. One 
of the earliest and most enthusiastic of federalists, he was 
perhaps more visionary in that field than his close friend 
Philip Kerr, Lord Lothian, who believed in federalism no less 
sincerely. But it may well turn out that Curtis’s greatest 
service was the foundation of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, for to him predominantly must be accorded 
the title of founder of that important, influential and steadily 
expanding organisation. It emanated from a group of British 
and American officials at the Peace Conference at Paris in 1919. 
But it was in Curtis’s brain that the original conception took 
Shape, and it was Curtis’s irresistible persuasiveness that 
extracted from a variety of donors the funds that enabled the 
Royal Institute to establish itself in the comfortable and con- 
venient premises it occupies in St. James’s Square. 

* * * * 


In realising a life’s ambition—for if he had any other 
ambition he would hardly have accepted the Wardenship 
of All Souls’-—at forty-five Mr. John Sparrow has achieved 
something notable. A close runner-up when Sir Hubert 
Henderson, who was fifteen years older, was chosen Warden 
last year, Mr. Sparrow was the confidently favoured candidate 
this time. Part barrister, part academic, he will now presum- 
ably become almost wholly academic, as befits one to whom 
it falls to preside over what must be reckoned by common 


consent the most brilliant academic society in the world. 
Dinner at All Souls’ on a Sunday evening, when its non-resident 
Fellows, like Lord Simon and Lord Brand and Sir Dougal 
Malcolm, come up to dine, often bringing guests as distin- 
guished as themselves with them, is an experience np one who 
has enjoyed the hospitality of All Souls’ on such nights is ever 
likely to forget. If in his new office Mr. Sparrow should swell 
to the dimensions of an ostrich it could well be forgiven him. 
* * * + 

My note of last week 

National Anthem has 


2 the qualities of our 
brought me expressions both of 
agreement and of disagreement—as was to be expected; 
every man has a right to his own tastes. Someone, in the 
matter of authorship, asks whether the rhyme was not written 
by Henry Carey. It is certainly sometimes attributed to that 
writer, but on no sufficient evidence. The plain fact is that, as 
far as I can discover, no one knows who did write it. One 
further comment. The sovereigns whose graciousness and 
nobility the Anthem celebrated during the first ninety years 
or so of its existence were George II, George III, George IV 
and William IV. Words which suited the qualities of those 
monarchs are not necessarily calculated to suit the qualities 
of Queen Elizabeth II. 

* 


regarding 


* * * 


As the President and Chairman of the London Library 
say in their appeal for a fund, not to assist the library gener- 
ally, but to ease the way for those users of it who find the 
necessarily increased subscription (from four guineas a year 
to six) a serious strain on limited means, this historic and 
invaluable institution has no parallel in the world. There may 
be specialised collections of books more nearly complete in a 
narrow field, but nowhere can the serious student be so sure of 
finding what he needs in almost any field, and in any language, 
with the liberty to take out a dozen volumes at a time and keep 
them for any reasonable period unless some other member 
wants them. It is hard indeed to be a serious student of 
anything without being a member of the London Library. In 
founding it Carlyle served humanity at least as well as by 
writing The French Revolution or Sartor Resartus. 

® * * . 

Young gentlemen at both Oxford and Cambridge, it appears, 
are smoking Indian hemp and dosing themselves with benze- 
drine, caffeine and other drugs, and undergraduate papers 
at either university are investigating the matter. I doubt 
whether there is really a great deal to investigate. A few 
odd examinees used to taken benzedrine to stimulate their wits 
at the last moment thirty years ago and more, and there is 
always a small lunatic fringe tempted to cut a dash by indulg- 
ing in such decadence and illegality as smoking marijuana. 

* * * 2 

How the Archbishop of York, with the Northern Province 
and the Diocese of York on his hands, to say nothing of multi- 
farious activities such as tours to the Antipodes and frequent 
attendance at the House of Lords, can find time and energy 
at the age of seventy-seven to write a 300-page book of the 
first importance on the social and religious problems of the 
day is a question that can only be answered by crediting 
Dr. Garbett with abnormal physique and vitality. That, in 
fact, is no doubt the right explanation. JANUS 
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The Family and Child 
Training 


IR ERNEST BARKER, in his article “Family and 

Nation,” in the Spectator of February 22nd, stressed 

especially the duty of the parents, not only to one 
another but to their children. There, I think, one touches a 
matter which is vital to the welfare of the nation; for if our 
young people are to grow up into good citizens, the foundations 
of moral and social development must normally be laid in 
childhood, in the home and by the parents. Yet there is little 
doubt that in many families this responsibility is being neg- 
lected, and in particular the sometimes unpleasant task of 
firm control and discipline is being shirked. 

There is no doubt that during the present century a great 
change has*taken place in the homes of this country as regards 
the training and discipline of children. A number of precise 
and independent enquiries have shown that lax discipline in 
the home is a major cause of juvenile delinquency, and of a 
large proportion of the cases of so-called “ problem ” children 
brought to Child Guidance Clinics. No one, I imagine, wishes 
to go back to the extreme severity and restrictions of Victorian, 
or pre-Victorian, days, an example cf which is given by John 
Morley in his Life of Gladstone, where he records that a head- 
master of Eton was known to have flogged as many as eighty 
boys in a single day, and that his “ mellow regret in the evening 
of his life was that he had not flogged far more.” The reaction 
however, to earlier severity has gone too far in many quarters. 
It revealed itself especially during and after the First World 
War, when so many fathers were away from home, and firm 
discipline tended to be lessened. The tendency was furthered 
by the (quite proper) general trend in educational thought, 
which emphasised the value of appealing more to the child’s 
own interests in studies, and which revolted against the idea 
that learning is best carried on under the stress of severe 
compulsion. 

A further impetus was given to the movement, more parti- 
cularly among middle-class and other parents who read the 
popular Press, by the spread of erroneous ideas about the 
teaching of Freud. Freud maintained that the repression of 
the powerful impulse of sex was a main cause of neuroses. 
Popular writers on education and psychology took this up, 
and grossly misinterpreted Freud’s own exaggerations. Those 
writers often did not understand what Freud meant by 
“ repression,” which was nof the restraint exercised over one 
by other persons; furthermore, they wrote as though no impulse 
of a child could be restrained without some injury to his per- 
sonality, even if it were such a thing as throwing ink at his 
fellow-pupil. This led to some absurd consequences, as in 
one of the so-called “ freedom” schools, where little children 
were allowed to do exactly as they liked, until one youngster 
of about four stabbed a little school-fellow in the back, when 
the authorities began to consider that some restraint was 
necessary. 

Probably, however, the greatest factor in the spread of the 
growing laxity of discipline in the home, in recent years, has 
been the increase in the extent to which the State has taken 
over some of the responsibilities previously held to be those 
of parents. Now it is not my business as a psychologist to 
express any political judgement upon such processes, but 
merely to state some probable consequences of the changes. 
It may be that the advantages to the home, and to the children 
themselves, of increased social services in homes and schools 
greatly outweigh the disadvantages; but there is, I think, no 
doubt that one grave danger is that many parents tend to feel 
more and more that, if the child is not developing satisfactorily 
in personality and behaviour, then the school teacher or the 
probation officer or the Child Guidance Clinic is the one 
who should do something about it, rather than themselves. 
Some parents, indeed, seem to regard a child’s bad conduct as 


quite outside their sphere. Thus on one occasion I was play- 
ing tennis with friends on their own court; their boy of about 
nine years kept running across the court and spoiling the 
game. When he finally ran behind me and administered g 
hard smack on my back with a tennis racket, all that hap- 
pened was that the mother said, “Isn't it a pity ? "ag 
though the boy’s behaviour was an act of God and nothing 
could be done about it. ? 

Another important factor in recent years has been the 
increasing number of mothers of little children who go out to 
work. I should cordially agree that in many cases, the mothers 
and homes being what they are, it is all to the good for the 
little children between two and five to attend a_ nursery 
school; but it is extremely important to remember that 
whether the child is at a nursery school, or an infant or 
junior school, the influence of the parent, and especially in the 
earlier years the influence of the mother, upon moral and 
social development is likely to be supreme. For one thing, 
the child spends far more time in the home than in the school. 
Furthermore, the bond of affection which should, and normally 
does, link mother and child adds an enormous power to het 
influence, both through imitation of behaviour and through 
suggestion as to ideals of conduct. It is indeed grossly unfair 
to the teachers to blame them for the bad conduct of children 
outside the school. For the vast majority of children, who go 
to no school until the age of five, the main foundations of 
moral and social training are already laid. We can admit this 
without going to the absurd extreme of some followers of 
Freud or Adler, who maintain that the character and disposi- 
tion of the child are already permanently fixed before the age 
of four or five. 

I see no hope for the solution of this difficult problem 
except by a concerted effort by education authorities, 
churches, teachers, social workers and the enlightened Press 
to bring home to parents, and especially to young parents, the 
vital part that they must play in the moral and social education 
of their own children. Unfortunately, psychologists have a big 
task which in some ways is a preliminary to the one I have 
just mentioned. So much nonsense has been talked in the 
name of psychology that we have first to do some destructive 
work in order that popular delusions, to one of which (about 
repression and discipline) I have referred above, may be dis- 
pelled, in the minds not only of parents, but of some magis- 
trates, doctors, teachers and enthusiasts for social reform. One 
important matter which brings us back closely to the problem of 
fam&y union, and even of the stability of marriage, is the 
point that the two parents should be in harmony in their 
efforts and ideas as to the moral and social training of the 
child. It is a difficult and in some cases a hopeless task for 
one parent to carry out alone the training and discipline of 
the child If one parent is firm while the other is lax and over- 
indulgent, the child will naturally think the latter is right. 
The child will soon become aware of such differences, even 
without any open dispute by the parents. Repeated silence 
by parent B when parent A reproves a child for a fault, or, 
even worse, the immediate following of A’s reproof by a 
pleasant remark by B to the child on some entirely different 
subject and in a particularly sympathetic tone—these will 
make the child feel at once that B is “on his side.” But it is 
even worse, of course, when there is open dispute, and B 
denounces A’s action in the presence of the child. At the least 
the parents should discuss their different views as to the child- 
ren’s conduct and discipline in private, and try not to confuse 
the mind of the child or to make their own conflict clear by 
open dispute. 

Some mothers particularly cling to the idea that the grown 
child is still tgeir “ baby.” Everything must be done for him. 
I recently had brought to me a youth who was, at eighteen, 
still so completely dependent on his mother, and so aggressive 
or indifferent to other persons, that he proved entirely unable, 
on entering into an engineering works, to co-operate with his 
fellow-workers, and the work had to be given up. I have 
heard mothers openly admit, in the presence of little children of 
eight or nine, that they were unable to control them; and this 
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would sometimes be said, not by way of complaint, but 
accompanied by a fond and fatuous smile of affection at the 
child, as though it was something almost to be proud of. 
In a brief article like this one can only deal with one or 
two aspects of a very complex problem. I have had to be 
somewhat dogmatic though I hate dogmatism in psychology. 
I can only plead that I have given or quoted in other publi- 
cations concrete and reliable evidence for my main conten- 
tions.* i am fully aware that some children are still spoilt by 
over-severity, and still more are warped in personality through 
the realisation that they are not really loved by parents, and I 
realise that what I have said about the supreme importance 
of parental influence in moral and social training leaves still 
the problem—* What shall we do when the parents just do 


not care?’ 


The Presidency and the 
Primaries 


By D. W. BROGAN 


N March I Ith the electors of New Hampshire will vote 

in their party primaries for delegates to the national 

conventions, and they will express their preferences 
among the possible presidential candidates whose names have 
been entered, Taft and Eisenhower, Truman and Kefauver to 
name only those whose fate interests the United States and the 
free world. And this is only the beginning of a series of 
primary elections leading up to the great national political rite 
of November 4th. News out of America, for months to come, 
will consist in great part of the results of primaries, complicated 
by possibly conflicting news of Gallup polls; and the primary 
system is so unlike anything we know at first hand that a good 
deal of confusion of the British public mind is likely to result. 

The primary, more exactly the direct primary, is a very 
American institution partly imposed on the American electoral 
system by the special characteristics of the American political 
system, partly adopted as a deliberate “ democratic” reform 
in the early years of this century. A primary, direct or indirect, 
is a way of choosing party candidates. In the primary, party 
voters vote for delegates who choose candidates. This indirect 
method survives in a few old strongholds of steady habits like 
Connecticut. But in nearly every State today primaries are 
direct; the voter chooses the candidate, not the delegate to 
choose the candidate. That is the normal way of seeding the 
would-be senators and governors, and it is an anomaly that 
the most important office of all should not be governed by the 
same general political rules as are minor offices. 

It is an anomaly, but it is not more than an anomaly; it is 
not an abuse, and that is why the system of presidential 
primaries, that seemed destined to sweep all before it round 
1912, has made no gains since that date. Woodrow Wilson 
favoured the reform; had not primary preferences given his 
managers their chief talking point in 1912? It was in the 
presidential primaries that Theodore Roosevelt had shown his 
strength, and the ignoring of those primaries by the convention 
was the “crime” that resulted in the nomination—and defeat 
—of the elder Taft. Yet not until very recent years has there 
been any sign of a real demand for the extension to the nation 
of a system that, all things considered, has worked well in the 
States 

It is not hard to make a plausible, first-look case for the presi- 
dential primary, or even for the abolition of the national con- 
ventions. 1912 was not the only occasion on which the natural 
choice of the party rank and file was passed over for the choice 
of the party bosses. The scandal of the nomination and election 
of Harding, in 1920, is still malodorous, and the legend of the 
great bosses, Mark Hanna and Boies Penrose, settling the 

* Professor Valentine’s published works include The Difficult Child 
a the Problem of Discipline and Psychology and its Bearing on 
GUuCahon, 
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occupancy of the White House in “ smoke-filled hotel rooms,” 
is part of American political demonology. Sometimes the 
party has to regret the nomination of a weak candidate; some- 
times the nation has to lament the election of a weak President. 
Sometimes the true popular choice (if there is one) has been 
ignored in both major parties, and the electors have been 
forced to choose between two candidates not wanted by any- 
body in particular, but chosen by weary, heat-worn conventions 
after the really popular candidates had killed each other off. 
There have been times when the elector has been tempted to 
say, “If this is democracy, let’s have something else.” 

And yet they don’t. Why? Because the conventions are 
a necessity imposed on the American political system by two 
phenomena that mark it off from ours. The first is the size of 
the country. It is an assumption, not an axiom, that there is, 
at any election in the United States, even one truly national 
figure. If one of the candidates is the President, he is that 
ex officio. But his opponent may not be, and, in some elections, 
neither candidate may be. A candidate may not be known to 
some important leaders of his own party, much less to the 
general public. And the candidate who is known to most 
voters may be known to voters concentrated in only one region 
or to one class of voters. It is to make the candidate less of 
a “ Mr. X” that the electoral campaign is so long and that, in 
modern times, the candidates, even if one is the President, 
have to show themselves all over the Union. 

But that is not all, for American institutions as well as mere 
geography make the creation of a national political personnel 
very difficult. For there is no “front bench.” Important 
congressional leaders are the nearest approach to a front bench, 
but it is not very close. Equally potent political figures are 
governors of great States, and so, as we can see, are generals 
and others who have taken the public eye. Only one serving 
senator has been elected President (Harding), and only two 
Presidents in this century have had congressional experience 
(Harding and Truman). A political system that can produce 
the nomination of Wendell Willkie, who made his first entry 
into politics as candidate for the presidency, is certainly different 
from ours. 

Look, for example, at the possible consequences of the pro- 
posal of Senator Smathers of Florida. If the conventions are 
to be abolished and direct primaries are to replace them, what 
guarantee is there that there will be a majority for any candi- 
date? There may be an evident plurality—that is, one candi- 
date may lead all the rest—but it is harder to be certain that 
there will be a majority. And the winner of the primary may 
not, in fact, be as strong as candidates who, without having 
such a block support, are nevertheless not too offensive to their 
rivals. The choice of New York or California, or of the next 
two most populous States, might not be the choice of the party 
or the nation. Already New York tends to dominate the 
scene. At least one of the candidates has been a New Yorker 
in eight of the twelve presidential elections of this century; 
indeed a realist might say in ten out of twelve, counting 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1912 and John W. Davis in 1924. A 
direct primary might exclude candidates from middling States 
like Ohio, not to speak of smallish States like Tennessee and 
Missouri. 

Then the extension of the direct primary would force the 
supporters of the candidates to adopt a nation-wide organisa- 
tion to get their men before the public all over the Union. That 
would take time and money, and the final election campaign 
already takes too much time and money. If the direct primary 
were imposed, it might, in some years, be the real election, as 
it is in one-party States in the South and in New England. Even 
if it weren't, the real electoral campaign would start in March, 
and even more public business be left over till the final count 
in November was finished. And, an obvious consequence, 
these nation-wide campaigns would involve long-laid plans and 
deals There would still be smoke-filled rooms and deals, but 
they would be more secret than they are now, would take 
place much earlier and might soon have the electors regretting 
the good old days of Roman austerity and thinking of Hanna 
and Farley as of Cato the Elder. 
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There is much more to be said for the suggestion of Senator 
Paul Douglas. He would have primaries in every State which 
would suggest to the convention that they should nominate 
X or Y whose names had polled most votes. The Convention 
in the event of one candidate being a new Abou Ben Adhem, 
would be bound morally, if not legally, to accept the popular 
verdict. But if no name led all the rest, they would at least 
know what was the voting strength of each leading contender. 
The danger of a candidate being nominated by the decisive 
voice of the Republican pocket-boroughs of the South or the 
great Democratic city machines would be diminished. 

But there would be another danger, one that, at the moment, 
affects the Republicans more than the Democrats. It does 
not follow that the candidate most popular with the party 
voters is most popular with the floating voters. And since 
there are a lot more Democrats than Republicans, the latter 
have to cater to the floating voters and even to the millions 
of disgruntled Democrats. Thus Senator Taft is probably less 
popular with the mass of the Republican voters than he is with 
the party workers (many of whom, as late as 1944, preferred 
Mr. Bricker, now one of the nation’s forgotten men). No one 
can, in fact, predict what the result of letting all States express 
preferences by popular vote would be. 

My own guess is that it would increase the chances of inde- 
pendents and lessen the hold of the machines on each side. But 
that will only be so if the Americans who, in so many millions, 
don’t vote in November, can be induced to vote in, say, May. 
In any event, the old system will survive this year’s election. 
The voters in New Hampshire and elsewhere will be doing no 
more than saying, “ Them’s my sentiments.” The boys in the 
back room will note that, as they will note Gallup polls and the 
reports of the party workers who “ring door-bells.” These 
experts know their business, and will try to assess all these 
sources of information correctly, like so many turf commis- 
sioners making a book. And this year they will remember 
with shudders what it all came to in 1948 when, as far as we 
know, the only man who on the final election day guessed 
right was the man who then held and now holds the office of 
President of the United States and whose despairing party 
might not have nominated him that year if there had been any 
dignified way out—such as a bad showing in a nation-wide 
primary. 


Malaise in Egypt 
By OWEN TWEEDY 


HEN I left Cairo on December 31st I wrote in my 

diary: “I loved my Christmas; but it was Christmas 

in a Police State. I felt I was being watched.” Five 
weeks later 1 was back again, and a beaming Customs Officer 
bade me “ Welcome to Egypt.” Between these two visits Cairo 
had experienced a national upheaval; martial law had been 
declared; and the Wafdist Ministry of Nahas Pasha had been 
dismissed. Of all this the outward and visible signs were my 
“Welcome to Egypt” and across Cairo the scars of a trail 
of death, arson and ruin. 

The story of the damage is common property; but the story 
of the origin and reason of this wholesale destruction is not 
yet known. The Egyptian Government has attributed the 
outbreak to national resentment over the British capture of 
the Ismailia police station on January 25th; and this may be 
true in the sense that the Egyptian Police casualties may have 
been the spark which set off the conflagration on the next 
day, January 26th. But the plans which then went into opera- 
tion were not worked out overnight; and what is most 
illuminating is that the establishments earmarked for destruc- 
tion had been carefully selected to satisfy all shades of articulate 
Egyptian opinion. The destruction of British property—the 
Turf Club, the British Institute, the B.O.A.C. offices and 
Barclay’s Bank— was a sop to anti-British emotions. To satisfy 
the “ have-nots,” luxury establishments frequented by the rich 

department stores, hotels, motor-shops, restaurants, jewellers 


and travel agencies—were fired wholesale. Lastly, to mee 
the demand of rigid Moslem opinion, night clubs, bars and 
cinemas were obliterated. 

The executive to operate this astutely comprehensive plan 
is believed to have been some four to five hundred strong 
Women were included, and the personnel was organised jn 
sections, each with its own leader and its own special squads 
to force entrances and throw goods and furniture into the 
streets for burning; to get fires going by petrol-spraying and 
the sprinkling of inflammatory powders; and to keep off the 
interference of onlookers. All were drilled to their own jobs 
and trained to the hour. 

The earliest stages of the outbreak were curious. Cairo 
seemed taken by surprise, and just watched the experts getting 
busy. The police—with a few exceptions—also looked on. 
And then round about mid-day the spirit of riot emerged accom- 
panied by political slogans and looting and destruction for 
destruction’s sake; and, just when a “ whiff of grapeshot ” was 
needed to restore order, the police lost the little control they 
had tried to exert and the Government unaccountably hesitated 
to recognise that this first line of the defence of law and order 
had gone. So the Egyptian army arrived three hours late. 
It restored order in about an hour-and-a-half. 

Since then one political leader, the head of the 
“Green Shirts,” and an unknown number of _ looters 
have been arrested. But the expert organisation which 
planned and executed the outbreak is, as far as is 
known, still intact and at large. That is the big 
factor for the future. For until it is broken up, and those 
Egyptians who were responsible for the coup are under lock 
and key, Cairo will remain what it is today—a city of malaise 
and the potential object of another outbreak on possibly vaster 
lines. And meanwhile an intimidation campaign of great 
ingenuity is gaining impetus. Crosses are being painted on the 
doors of non-Moslem houses; British and other European 
women, if alone, are asked by stray young Egyptians what 
their nationality is and are told they are not wanted in Egypt: 
and stories seep up from domestic quarters that what happened 
on January 26th was only Stage I of the programme, and that 
next time the targets will be the residential quarters and the 
homes of the rich. 

Three questions—still unanswered—are in everyone’s mind. 
Was the outbreak an entirely Egyptian conception? What 
were its political aims ? And was it the fruit of the collabora- 
tion of many or the work of one? The general conjecture 
is that a foreign force—new to Egypt—was behind the plan- 
ning and the training; and two countries behind the Iron 
Curtain are even associated with the inspiration of the tech- 
nique which was so successfully followed. There were, too, the 
petrol-sprayers and the incendiary powders and the equipment 
carried by the fire-raisers and wreckers themselves which all 
point to non-Egyptian ingenuity. Indeed the burning of the 
selected buildings was executed with a speed and an ease and 
a thoroughness and efficiency which demonstrated a degree of 
planning and technique far beyond the capacity of the normal 
Egyptian riot mentality. 

Then what was it all to achieve ? The answer is to be found 
in the history of other revolutions. The object was the creation 
of chaos and the collapse of the forces of public security, after 
which the organisers would come out in the open to establish 
themselves at the head of some new order of government. On 
January 26th chaos was achieved during some six hours. But 
the army held. If it had not, would the next stage have been a 
general anti-West outbreak of riot, destruction and massacre 
followed by a fundamental national revolution and the emer- 
gence of, maybe, a republic or a dictatorship ? 

That brings me to the last question. There are three main 
popular political organisations in Egypt. The Wafd, despite 
its deplorable record of corruption, nepotism and incompetence 
in the highest places, claims to be the party of the people. 
Secondly, the Green Shirts speak for youth and equality of 
opportunity. Lastly the social and, latterly, the political pro- 
gramme of the Moslem Brotherhood demands the cleansing 
of Egypt of all Western influences abhorrent to Islam. Did 
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these three, for once, make common cause? Or was the 
outbreak the work of one man who would have been the 
republican president or the totalitarian dictator ? Time alone 
will answer these questions, and prove or disprove the hundred 
and one rumours which today are the common talk of every 
household and every café in Egypt. 

The political desert into which Nahas Pasha was despatched 
with ignominy would appear to be a desert by name only which 
any day may flower as the rose. In its negotiations with Ali 
Maher Pasha the Wafd made it quite clear that it would exact 
a high price if it was to enter the National Front which he pro- 
posed. This, of course, is only normal party blackmail; but 
it is not a hopeful omen for the peace of Egypt. nor for the 
National Front, nor for the successful conclusion of an Anglo- 
Egyptian agreement or a Middle East defence pact. When I 
was finally leaving Cairo, there suddenly came into my mind 
the memory of a statement once made by King Farouk’s 
grandfather the Khedive Ismail. ‘Egypt.” he - said, 
“no longer belongs to Africa. She is part of Europe.” And, 
although the Customs officer stil! beamed at me, I could only 
reflect that the times had changed sad!y, and that, for the first 
time in thirty years, I was glad to be leaving the country. For 
1. too, was full of malaise. 


Irish Double-thought 


By ERIAN INGLIS Dublin. 


“No Catholic may enter the Protestant University of 
Trinity College without having previously submitted his case 
to the Ordinary of the Diocese. 

“ Any Catholic who deliberately disobeys this law is guilty 
of a mortal sin, and while he persists in disobedience is 
unworthy to receive the Sacraments.” 


NNUALLY these words are to be found in the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin’s Lenten Pastoral. Visitors—not 
only from Britain, where Irish eccentricity is taken for 

granted, but also from Catholic countries on the Continent 
are astonished to come across them. They arouse little sur- 
prise in an Irishman. If he knows his history, as he usually 
does, he realises how few years have gone by since the gyve 
was on the other foot. Education was given to Catholics (if it 
was given at all) in the hope that it would cure them of their 
Popish superstition. A reaction was inevitable: the surprise 
is that it has been so mild. The words of the Pastoral are a 
formula. If fears were seriously entertained for the Catholic 
student, he would presumably be forbidden to enter pagan 
Oxford. But no ban is laid on Oxford. Nor, really, is there 
a ban on Trinity College, Dublin, at which there are several 
hundred Catholic students, including the daughters of a recent 
Minister for External Affairs, and of a present Judge of the 
Supreme Court. They would not be there if serious sectarian 
strife existed. 

Paradoxically, although proofs positive appear to exist of 
bigotry in Ireland, little bigotry exists. This is largely because 
the Irish mind has a remarkable capacity for holding two 
contradictory sets of vaiues at the same time. Consider the 
case of Lenten observances. To go off cigarettes or drink for 
Lent is a custom long honoured here. With the help, perhaps, 
of a “ bisque” to see them through the night after an Inter- 
national Rugby game, or through St. Patrick’s Day—though 
March 17th is “dry” so far as the pubs are concerned, in 
order to prevent excessive celebration—thousands of Irishmen 
will make a real effort at self-denial during Lent. At the same 
time, there are the formal observances of the Church to be 
followed. Followed they are, most faithfully. These regula- 
tions are set forth in the Lenten Pastorals, often in considerable 
detail. The very closeness of the definitions operates as a 
powerful incentive to that form of double-thinking which per- 
mits a wealthy Catholic to observe to the letter his day of Fast 
and Abstinence by dining off oysters, bortsch, Lobster Mor- 
nay, Péche Melba, and Camembert, rounded off with a liqueur 
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at the club, where he can comment upon the decay of 
Christianity among the Dublin poor, who cannot be persuaded 
to give up going to the cinema during Lent. 

Double-thinking in Ireland is, however, less a constitutional 
weakness than a tendency imposed by the forces of environ- 
ment and history. Particularly is this true in Irish politics. 
The winning of national independence left many problems 
unsettled—Partition, the language, the relations of Church 
and State. Since 1921 the speeches of politicians have tended 
to stick close to-a pattern of devotion to the cause of a United 
Ireland, a Gaelic Ireland, and a Christian Ireland—usually in 
that order. This is not hypocrisy: usually the speaker believes 
that he believes. The belief, however, is entirely divorced from 
reality. There can hardly be a politician in the South of Ire- 
land who is unaware that the Border cannot now be removed. 
Even if both parties were willing, many weary months, prob- 
ably years, of effort would be required to integrate the two 
economies, if chaos were not to come again. In private con- 
versation most Southern politicians will admit as much, 
speculating ruefully what would happen to the china-shop of 
Southern industry if it were to be invaded by hard-headed 
Belfast business bulls. They do not talk about this in public. 
No plan, even, exists to make unity possible on an economic 
level, should a unity of hearts be secured. The politicians 
have simply shut the business out of their minds. 

Much the same is true of the Irish language question. 
Although “compulsory Irish” in schools has made enemies, 
most people in the South would like to see Irish become the 
spoken language of the country in time, provided that they 
personally are not expected to do much about it. The polli- 
ticians faithfully reflect the prevailing mood. At party Meeting 
after party meeting, resolutions urging renewed efforts on 
behalf of the Irish language are moved and passed unani- 
mously, or at least nem. con. The effect of over a quarter of 
a century's agitiation of this kind was shown the other day 
at the annual Convention of the Government party. By mis- 
chance the usual motion on the language was put in the 
Irish language. Hardly a hand arose, in the crowded hall. 
Somebody on the platform hastily suggested that the desired 
result might be obtained if the motion were put in English. 
It was; and almost all the delegates raised their hands. 

Double-thinking is not without its advantages. It enables a 
politician to satisfy the, cranks and the obscurantists with 
vehement phrases, while doing nothing for them in practice. 
This variation on the Erewhonian idea of a musical bank, the 
value of whose currency for practical purposes is nil, but in 
which the possession of an account gives a certain cachet of 
respectability, has its value in enabling the ordinary political 
“banks” to get on with the job without fuss. Irish political 
parties are as a result vastly saner than the public expressions 
of their leaders would seem to indicate. An instance has 
occurred recently when the Government decided to remedy 
an old injustice by the introduction of a shortened form of 
birth certificate for general use, in which details of parentage 
would not be included. In this way, it was argued, the teeth 
of the natural child need no longer be set on edge every time 
he presented himself for, say, an entrance to a scholarship 
examination, or for State employment. This bill was denounced 
on its appearance by General MacEoin, an opposition leader, 
as “a product of the liberalistic mind” and “ the first step 
to break down our ancient traditions "—an attempt under the 
guise of legitimising everybody to make everybody illegitimate. 

The State’s attempts to inject a little Christian charity into 
the country’s social system are often met with arguments of 
this kind; and the General, it should be noted is a man of 
influence. He was Minister for Justice in the last Government, 
and runner-up in the last Presidential election. But the signi- 
ficant point was that he received no support. The attempt to 
equate liberal or “ liberalistic ” ideas with anti-clericalism or 
communism, though it is frequently made, only rarely has much 
success, however noisy the demonstrators may be. The solid 
weight of public opinion in Ireland, though it is not always 
courageously expressed, is very far from obscurantist. 
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Mr. Muffin—Col lege 
Servant 


By REGINALD GIBBON 


E never knew his true name. Undergraduate humour 

had played with Muffet, changed to Muffin Man or 

the Muffineer, and finally settled down to Mr. Muffin 
as a semi-respectful appellation. He was the sort of man 
from whose natural dignity a comic nickname glanced off 
abashed. 

Mr. Muffin, a tall man, wore a long overcoat which amply 
protected his knees. His general appearance was cylindrical. 
He bore himself stiffly, as if he had recently swallowed a ram- 
rod, had adjusted it internally with some difficulty, and was now 
desirous not to imperil a situation of delicate poise. The 
immovability of his superstructure contrasted with the action 
of his trousered legs so far as the long overcoat permitted 
them to appear. Had they been visible up to the knee, their 
normality would not have been doubted. Cut off as they 
were too briefly, they seemed to move with a life of their 
own, under their own directive power, independent of any 
authority resident within the overcoat up aloft. 

When Mr. Muffin walked, men watched hopefully for a 
rare deflection in his course. Not that he was immune from 
creature hazards. Nevertheless his walk suggested a more 
than human indeviability. The Bible tells of mystical beings 
whose feet were straight feet and they walked every one 
straight before them. Was Mr. Muffin comparable with them ? 
When he was seen in a college quad, court, precinct or purlieu, 
the illusion of indeviable progress found little to destroy it. 
Had he been translated to a London street, would it have 
survived ? An unanswered question. Mr. Muffin never went 
to London. 

Remark his daily arrival in college. It took place at a 
quarter of an hour before eight of a morning. Usually the 
porter would be standing in stately amplitude at the door of 
his lodge. He received from Mr. Muffin, and himself res- 
ponded with, a courteous inclination. No words passed. Both 
men were habitual economists of speech. The porter reserved 
himself for the too many questions of the day. Mr. Muffin 
rode serene above them. Having thus g¢gntered college, Mr. 
Muffin went to his place of office, which was the college chapel. 
This college—solitary perhaps even in those days—was one 
which retained attendance at morning chapel as a discipline. 
Mr. Muffin’s duty was to mark the presence or absence of 
undergraduates. They were expected to give their attendance 
not less than four mornings in a week. He transacted this 
business at the rear of the chapel in a lofty eyrie from which 
he looked divinely down to behold a congregation spread forth 
as grasshoppers beneath him. 

Facially its members were undisclosed to him. He judged 
them by the tops of their heads, the colour of their hair, the 
set of their shoulders. The hair-test was less fallible in those 
days because men wore their hair au naturel. The macassar 
period had passed; the age of © fixatives” had yet to dawn. 
Fair hair was fair; the other sort was not. Ordinarily college 
servants looked upon the faces of undergraduates to identify 
them—a common method which Mr. Muffin disdained. An 
undergraduate’s face interested him not at all. Rather did 
he ask himself what each of these young men would look like 
seen from behind, from a considerable elevation, at a varying 
angle, in a chapel which stained glass made dim. 


Nobody was ever admitted to Mr. Muflin’s eyrie. None 
could inform as to the manner of his marking. It was sup- 
posed that at times he had recourse to opera-glasses. There 


was general agreement that he took a reverent part in the 
service, that he suspended marking during the prayers and 
relied upon the singing of the psalms and canticles for time 
in which to perform with inexorable accuracy his work. The 
knowledge that they were under scrutiny from on high was not 
vithout a salutary influence upon the young, and turned their 
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minds to the consideration of the shape of things to come 

Mr. Muffin’s mistakes were rarer than snow in summer. 
He might possibly do other things ill, but in this thing he 
ranked as omniscient. His findings were never disputed. 
Excuses for absence from chapel could be contrived, and 
sometimes gained acceptance. But not an imputation of 
inaccuracy. The suggestion that Mr. Muffin had made a mis. 
take would arouse in authority nothing but a wintry smile of 
disbelief. A wealthy undergraduate, lover of his bed, flown 
with the insolence of youth, tried to square Mr. Muffin and 
to procure his connivance in a deceit. How was the suggestion 
received ? Did it arouse hidden fires ? Did that composed and 
glacial countenance which none had ever seen melt into a smile 
or gather to a frown, did it flash suddenly into awful expressive. 
ness ? One is tempted to think it did. But no. Mr. Muffin 
could be as calm as he was inflexible. He received the 
poisoned chalice only to return it with courtesy to the donor, 

His work in chapel was a part-time occupation. After 
morning chapel was ended, he had only to deliver the results 
of his scrutiny to the proper authority. Men who had not 
kept chapel, and knew that they had kept too few, might 
look gloomily from their windows to see Mr. Muflin pro- 
ceeding sedately, stiffly, gravely towards a remote but august 
quarter of the college. They knew whither he was going; 
knew also that those papers which he bore in hand were for 
them books of fate. 

For the rest of the day Mr. Muffin was extra-collegiate. He 
could undertake another employment. Only by chance was 
its nature discovered. We carried walkingssticks. They 
happened to be in fashion that term. Our surprise was great 
when at the entrance to the museum and art gallery an attendant, 
having requested our sticks, handed them to be impounded by 
a tall unsmiling figure in whom we recognised Mr. Muffin. 
There was no mutual recognition, for his acquaintance with 
us had gone no farther than the tops of our heads. 

Mr. Muffin was concerned with the abstraction of men’s 
walking-sticks and—much more—of their umbrellas. Those 
were the days when silk hats, toppers, were in high frequency. 
The umbrella accompanied the topper as standard equipment, 
and the sort of people who wore top hats were much the sort 
of people who visited the museum. No attempt was made 
to part them from their hats. A church was one of the few 
places where such a denudation was practised. But umbrellas 
were regarded differently. Without meaning to do so, a 
gentleman who had judged his distance inaccurately might 
impale a picture with his ferule. Remove therefore umbrellas 
from their owners and leave them in charge of Mr. Muffin, 
who will docket them correctly, retain them unconfusedly and 
restore them appropriately to departing visitors. 

An owner might forget to ask for his umbrella and depart 
without it. What would Mr. Muffin do then? Engaged per- 
haps in the receipt of custom, he would be unable to intervene. 
Or with a multitude of umbrellas in charge he might feel that 
they had first claim upon a custodian’s care. He would not 
leave all to save one. But if these objections did not hold, 
if time and opportunity served, he would step out from his 
lobby to emerge beneath the propylaeum, a beckoning figure, 
stern, but not uncompassionate of mortal weakness, and then 

perhaps it would be given that fortunate forgetful one to 
hear what none of us had ever heard—Mr. Muffin’s upraised 
voice. 


Undergraduate Page 

The above article, though on a university subject and on 
what is normally the Undergraduate Page, is not by an under- 
graduate. None of the articles recently submitted for this page 
have been of a sufficiently high standard to be printed here. 
Readers of the Spectator may therefore be reminded that 
entries for the Undergraduate Page can be submitted by an 
undergraduate from any university or university college in 
Britain. There is no restriction as to subject matter. The 
length of each article should be about 1,400 words, and eight 
guineas will be paid for each article published. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N May 4th, 1951, I wrote upon this page an article in 

which I boasted of my intention to smoke no more 

than five cigarettes a day. It being now nearly ten 
months since I abandoned the disgusting vice ot over-indulgence 
in tobacco, it is fitting that I should, at the risk of some vaunt- 
ing, record my experiences. The states of spiritual ecstacy 
through which I have passed, while sundered in my almost 
Thebaid from my _ kind, have been distinctly 
unpleasant. The ideal that I proclaimed, and have since main- 
tained, was to smoke no more than five cigarettes a day. As 
I stated in my initial manifesto, | had heard some old wives’ 
tale to the effect that it was possible to give up smoking 
altogether, but that it required a basalt will to cut down one’s 
cigarettes from fifty a day to five. Inspired as I was by the 
elevated sentiments of the Desert Fathers, I decided that I 
should inflict upon myself this added mortification of the flesh. 
A Greek friend of mine, to his eternal credit, reading that I 
had decided during this spiritual Aeneid to aid the stricken 
tobacco trade of the Vardar Valley by smoking only Greek 
cigarettes, provided me with a hundred boxes of the best that 
Athens can produce. This increased my sense of elevation. 
As I savoured the aroma of the Vardar Valley, I saw in the 
delicate smoke that five times a day | emitted from my nostrils 
the glories of Macedon, the distant outlines of Olympus, the 
mosaics of Salonika, and the soft liparic light on Thasos. The 
whole Platonic idea that abstinence makes the heart grow fonder 
danced before my eyes. I sought, entirely without success, to 
still my spiritual pride I confess that I was inclined, during 
the earlier months of my ordeal, to display my cigarette case 
and to emphasise the fact that, although it was then seven- 
thirty in the evening, three of my five cigarettes remained 
unsmoked. My family and friends were not pleased by this 
ostentation 


smokeless 


* * + * 


My decision to smoke five cigarettes a day, instead of 
abandoning tobacco entirely, was not due solely to the desire 
to make the business more painful and difficult. 1 remembered 
that when I had last given up smoking completely, on the day 
that Paris fell, the results had been none too good. It was 
perhaps a bad moment to have chosen for the rejection of all 
narcotics: the battle of Britain raged around me and I was 
overworked. Some sedative was needed to still my jangled 
nerves anu to mitigate the anxiety that I quite rightly felt. I 
found that I became impatient of the air-raids and that my 
attitude towards my colleagues in the Ministry in which I was 
then working became fretful and fault-finding. After four 
months, when I realised that the Germans were not after all 
going to invade Great Britain and that our finest hour had 
triumphantly been accomplished, I resumed my chain smoking. 
It afforded me much pleasure. But as the years passed I 
realised that it is true what men say, that excessive smoking has 
an adverse effect upon the bronchial tubes. Nobody really 
minds very much a cough or two in the morning; but w hen that 
cough develops a carrying-through movement, when it leads to 
purple foreheads and sounds of ululation such as are emitted 
by little boys with whooping-cough, then one must face the fact 
that one is becoming a nuisance and an object of ugliness to 
all around. It was for this reason that in May of last year I 
once again decided to crush the practice, and to reduce myself 
to five cigarettes a day. Almost immediately the whoops 
ceased; the most discreet of coughs, a slight guttural move- 
ment no deeper or more lasting than that used by clergymen 
or orators to mark a comma in their discourse, delicately 
assumed the vacant place. 

* * % % 

I observed, as I had observed in 1940, that the reduction of 
smoking has one most disadvantageous effect. From the very 
moment that one enters upon this course of self-laceration, 
the body begins to swell and swell. I must have added a stone 


and a half to my weight since the happy month of May; the 
moment will soon come when the amount of tonnage that I 
carry along with me will have to be estimated, not by weighing 
machines, not by stones and pounds, but by displacement. I 
regard this process of nature as horribly unfair. It is not right, 
it is wrong, that one should be penalised for what certainly is 
an act of self-denial by becoming a zany to the view. It is not 
only that suddenly increased stoutness makes men lose all 
memory of the lovely April of our prime; it is that vast calibre 
has additional physical disadvantages. I have noticed, since 
I took to five cigarettes a day, that I no longer spring from a 


taxi or motor-car with the agility that was my wont: I cling 
on to handles and things to pull myself puffing out. I have 


noticed that very deep, very soft, arm chairs or sofas, which 
used to be so welcoming, are best avoided unless one is alone; 
the efforts one has to make when rising from these receptacles 
are ugly efforts, entailing backward movements of the arms, 
and clumsy spasms of the legs. And, worse than all, one finds 
that the suits of only yesteryear no longer suffice to encircle 
one’s newly acquired shape and that even shirts become tight 
around the neck. Why should nature act'so scurvily to a man 
who is but curbing indulgence ? I have asked many doctors 
that question and they do not know. 
* * * * 


The pious type of doctor, the type that believes in penalties 
rather than in rewards, says that “it just shows” that heavy 
smokers all suffer from the toxic effects of nicotine, and that, 
the moment they abandon the drug, health flows back to their 
veins and arteries and they become plump. Now that is 
nonsense. To weigh 13 stone is not a sign of restored health; 
it is a sign of some terrible wastage of the thyroid gland. The 
gayer doctors whom I have consulted do not agree with me 
for one instant when I advance the theory that nicotine pro- 
duces thyroid and stimulates the gland. “ That,” they say, “ is 
not what happens.” But when I ask them what it is that 
happens they say that they do not know. I have been unable 
to persuade any of them to give me subcutaneous injections 
of nicotine in order to see what results occur. “ You might 
certainly lose weight,” they say, “ but you might also die.” So 
my suits, poor battered things, have to be sent round to the 
tailor and “let out.” What is so annoying about the harsh 
discipline to which I have exposed myself is that my virtue has 
had, so far as I can observe, no effect upon my health at all. 
1 was feeling very well when I started the process and I am still 
feeling very well today. Apart from the effect upon the 
bronchial tubes, which I admit is beneficial, the denial of this 
great luxury produces no improvement at all. I do not sleep 
better, or eat better, or see better, or hear better: I am exactly 
the same. Does the departure of whooping-cough really com- 
pensate for the arrival of two stone? That is not my 
impression. Therefore I beg my gentle readers not to give up 
a practice which, although disgusting, is one that brings solace 
and delight. The only benefit that such abandonment brings 
with it is financial. 

* * * ‘* 

One other point in my spiritual experiences. I had always 
imagined that of all the fifty cigarettes I used to smoke during 
the day, the most delicious was the one that I smoked after 
my morning tea. That is not a true assumption. I do not find 
it difficult to apply my iron will to lighting no cigarette before 
7.0 p.m. It is after that hour that the craving begins to creep 
like a jaguar and that my allowance of five cigarettes seems 
frail indeed. One comes to realise that smoking is a social 
habit and that, whereas it is easy not to smoke when seated at 
one’s typewriter, it is very difficult to be abstinent when indulg- 
ing in the pleasures of after-dinner conversation with others. 
But nature tempers the wind to the shorn lamb: one can 
usually, after dinner, obtain all the cigarettes required from the 
cases of one’s friends. 








THEATRE 

King Lear. By William Shakespeare. (Old Vic.) 

Tuts huge, flawed pyramid of a play has a way of collapsing under 
mere competence. The actor is called upon to seize us, in Mr. Fry’s 
phrase, ** by the scruff of the heart,’’ and carry us over the /ongueurs 
and the crudities. The sine qua non is a Lear who can blast to the 
mountain’s heart, and make it volcanic. The present Old Vic 
production, I am afraid, is disqualified from the start. 

There are also a multitude of lesser disqualifications. Mr. Hugh 
Hunt, the director, has kept the action chained to a slow trudge, 
and very few members of his cast seem vocally capable of competing 
with the continuous roar of the Old Vic’s ventilation system. A whole 
gamut of inaudibility is painstakingly run, from perfunctory shrieks 
and grunts to sheer bellows ; quite often listening to Mr. Stephen 
Murray’s Lear was like lip-reading Shakespeare by flashes of light- 
ning. Many of the minor characters, notably Mr. Ernest Hare’s 
Albany, are bewilderingly miscast. Mr. Lee Montague’s Edmund is 
pure butcher-boy, reminiscent of nothing so much as Aubrey’s absurd 
vignette of Shakespeare's recitations over the carcasses in the Stratford 
slaughter-house. Mr. John Phillips’ Gloucester, stoically resonant, 
comes off more happily ; but the clearest, as well as the most audible, 
performance is Miss Coral Browne's flamboyant Regan, which is 
played in this actress’s best ‘“‘Scarlet Empress” vein. Mr. Leo 
McKern’s interpretation of the Fool as a sort of middle-aged court 
eunuch raises a whole host of questions which the production 
unfortunately makes no attempt to answer. 

The basic fault of Mr. Murray’s Lear is that the actor lacks weight 
to balance the scales which Shakespeare has loaded so heavily 
against him. Lear appears in only three of the last eleven scenes, 
but we must hold him always in mind if we are to forgive the extended 
clumsiness of the Edmund love-plot. Mr. Murray is unable to bridge 
this gap, and when he pottered back for the Dover mad scene, my 
memory of him had blurred almost out of recognition. Another 
and greater obstacle to the actor is Shakespeare’s decision to impose 
a tragic ending on a story which, in every other version (including 
that in ‘* The Faerie Queene *’), had ended happily. Lear comes to 
die on a stage already corpse-strewn, and must make his death 
different in kind, wiser and larger than the rest. Here, too, Mr. 
Murray falls short, becoming just another victim. 

Though he ransacks his lungs, drawing speech out as if from a deep 
well, Mr. Murray lacks breath for the part. The ‘* serpent’s tooth *” 
tirade was the first proof of this : he took it laboriously, like a man 
wading through glue. Physically unfitted to take the big speeches 
by storm, he tries instead to encircle them, as it were, with the spies 
of his intelligence : a method which is well enough for the smaller 
things, such as the prose scene with the disgusted Kent, but which 
will not do for ‘** Howl, howl, howl, howl !** Mr. Murray’s perform- 
ance is a carefully studied picture of senility, based on the fallacy 
that it is possible to characterise an Alp. In the last act, where 
Shakespeare calls relentlessly for a Methuselah or an Ancient of 
Days, Mr. Murray gave us Old Moore. 

Mr. Reece Pemberton’s principal setting is a landscape of ragged 
rocks, and his costumes seem to derive from Tartary, being all fur 
and feathers. 1 imagine the inspiration here was Lear's : ** Robes 
and furr’d gowns hide all.*’ Alas for the Old Vic, there is much in 
this production that cannot be covered up. 
Nightmare Abbey. By Thomas Love Peacock. Adapted by 

Anthony Sharp. (Westminster.) 
So much could have fallen flat; and so little did. For Peacock, 
though his mind worked untheatrically, dwelling, magpie-fashion, on 
trivia, knew at least one cardinal secret of comedy : he doted on 
eccentrics, and loved to magnify their oddness. A collision of 
eccentrics (preferably under the same roof) is a condition of high 
comedy, but it is as well to have a plot, too ; and here Mr. Anthony 
Sharp has done some fine weather-proofing, eking out Peacock’s 
flimsy narrative with a few twists and climaxes of his own. In the 
present production, by the London Mask Theatre, Nightmare Abbey 
is admittedly verbose ; here and there Peacock’s pot-shots at the 
Romantic dovecotes, like some of Sir Max Beerbohm’s sorties in 
A Christmas Garland, must misfire for us ; but the main emphasis is 
always salutary, being placed firmly on the word, on the sacredness 
of the bon mot, and the wickedness of slogans and pedantry. For 
Peacock, as for Jonson, the shape of a man’s sentences figure the 
shape of his soul, and, having taught us that, he leaves didacticism 
alone. 1 should rejoice to see Ronald Firbank’s Princess Zoubaroff 
played in a large theatre with the same reverence as is here accorded 
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to Peacock, for the two have much in common : an eye for bizarreri 
a disrelish for physical action, and a fantastic verbal authority ” 

Among the guests at Mr. Glowry’s unlikely house-party you will 
find some beautifully stylish acting—in particular, from Mr. Gerald 
Cross’s limping butler, a bony lapwing; from Mr. Charles Lloyd 
Pack, as the bland and unctuous host; and from Mr. Geoftre 
Dunn's Listless, a towering yawn. And in the razor-sharp tines 
of Miss Valerie Hanson’s Marionetta, a plaintive minx, | dense e 
splendid young actress. There are lapses, of course. Mr. Richard 
Warner’s Flosky is totally misconceived : mere strutting and roarin 
are sadly wide of the mark as a parody of Coleridge. And in Me 
John Fernald’s production there are some inept front-cloth scenes 
which need speedy re-staging. 

But Peacock’s special care in the novel was for Scythrop, the 
radical zealot and woebegone amorist, who is an affectionate cari- 
cature of Shelley, and the play stands or falls by the playing of the 
part. Mr. Alan MacNaughtan, with every circumstance against 
him, has managed a triumph. Though he borrows many of Mr 
Gielgud’s vocal and physical idiosyncrasies, he makes us forget that 
this is really Mr. Gielgud’s rdle, and, though his frame is solid and 
his cheeks unsunken, he keeps us aware of nothing but fragility, 
This is a most allusive performance, bringing to mind Haydon’s 
description of Shelley: *‘* a hectic, spare, weakly yet intellectual- 
looking creature,’” who would open conversation at dinner ** by 
saying, in the most feminine and gentle voice : ‘As to that detestable 
religion, the Christian : and recalling, too, Trelawny’s first 
encounter: ‘* Swiftly gliding in, blushing like a girl, a tall thin 
stripling held out both his hands.*’ Both his hands: the phrase 
completes Shelley for me, adding the elements of impulsiveness and 
trust to the nerves and the dogmas. Mr. MacNaughtan might blush 
more, but otherwise I cannot fault him. It is a good likeness. 

There is some boredom, then, but more enlivenment to be had at 
the Westminster. And anyone who shares my scorn for the bad 
typography and general uninformativeness of London theatre- 
programmes should consult this one, which is the exception. 

KENNETH TYNAN. 

To See Ourselves. By E. M. Delafield. (Arts.) 

Was it thought such a very good idea to revive this comedy, neither 
cake of wit nor ale of deep substance but good plain bread-and-butter 
of naturalistic comedy cut in the fashion of 1930? It was a lot less 
plain, no doubt, in the dazzling days when a girl might yet confess to 
a man, ** I’ve got an inhibition,’’ and he might enquire anxiously, 
** Not sexual ? ’’ and she would say ** Yes ’’ or ** No ’’ as the case 
might be. The play was bound to have dated, but its presentation 
in modern guise makes an unnatural irritation out of a natural process. 
It is not the married couple who have dated so much as the unmarried, 
I am sure that there are some men at large every bit as cloddishly 
dreary as the paper-mill owner, played with an impressive monolithic 
stolidity by John Boxer, and many sweet-natured, long-suffering 
wives like that presented, a morsel too intensely, by Catherine Lacey. 
Miss Lacey is an actress of the most admirable qualities, but light 
comedy is not the best frame for them. 

When the younger sister has infected the mill-owner’s wife with 
ideas of self-fulfilment and ** the Colosseum by moonlight,”’ and 
she is weeping in the bedroom as dull old hubby takes his shirt off, 
one feels that Miss Lacey is really bewailing the impossibility of 
black and bloody tragedy. Now that the gin-fizzes of psychology 
are not buzzing so bewilderingly in our ears, the young couple with 
their emotional gaucheries and their ‘thirtyish fever to get everybody 
else integrated—they do seem rather odd. Even odder is the 
romantic fervour that fills the breast when the mill-owner announces 
that there is to be a strike. That puts the play out of our day, and 
no mistake. 


The High Bid. By Henry James. (New Boltons.) 

Tuis other revival, from a mellower past, turns out well, and many 
a theatre-goer has been learning to his surprise that James was not 
above writing an actable play; a respectably actable play, in 
fact (although ‘‘ edited by Basil Ashmore,’’ who also produces, 
appears in small type under the title in the programme). Mrs. 
Gracedew is a handsome Jamesian-American widow, who occupies 
her lonely days back home in Minnesota or Missouri with the 
teaching of “ taste,” and has come to England to ‘* do ’’ it. Arrived 
at Govering Hall, an antique residence which she has mugged up in 
the guide-books, she persuades the wonderful old butler, a Jamesian 
gem, to let her in. In the course of her afternoon’s ‘** doing *’ she 
(a) prevents the house from falling into the podgy hands of a vulgar 
moneyman, (6) rescues the aristocratic owner from an unsuitable 
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marriage arrangement, and (c) gets house and aristocrati¢ owner for 
her very own. It is a part of great charm and affectionate irony, 
and Hermione Hannen’s performance is one of happy brilliance. 
The character is, to begin with, attractive ; Miss Hannen makes a 
delectable creature of her, the most tempting, intelligent widow ever 
dreamt into being, a born rehabilitator of stately homes and stuffed- 
shirted radicals. IAIN HAMILTON, 


ART 


Leonardo Da Vinci Quincentenary Exhibition. (The Royal Academy 
Diploma Gallery.) 

‘* LEONARDO’S life is changeful and uncertain. It is thought he lives 
only for the day.”’ Since this was written, rather disapprovingly, by 
Pietro da Novellara 451 years ago, no change, no uncertainty and no 
moment of a day which Leonardo spent with pen or chalk or brush 
in his hand has ceased to be an object of wonder and reverence to 
the world. There are no superlatives left fresh enough to apply to 
the stature of his mind, no comparisons to be made which are not 
by now worked to death. Yet what a tragic history of supernormal 
failure must Leonardo himself have felt his life’s work to have been. 
His pictures decayed, his sculpture destroyed, his researches un- 
exploited : was any man of genius so bedevilled by his own restless- 
ness ? 

The magnificent exhibition of his drawings gathered together at 
the Royal Academy to commemorate the fifth centenary of his birth 
almost all relate to some unfulfilled or lost or ruined scheme, some 
masterpiece ** in sculpture in marble, bronze or clay,’’ or some 
plan to be ‘* doing in painting whatever may be done as well 
as any other, be he who he may,’’ or to those ten several items 
specified in the famous letter to Ludovico Sforza, which carried that 
simple, monumental and proud statement of qualifications. 

Leonardo’s forte was conjecture, his restlessness the restlessness 
of search and research, and one of the strangest aspects of his mind 
is the curious enigmatic serenity, disturbingly filled with unrevealed, 
unknowable implications, which appears suddenly from time to time 
among his works. In the midst of a whorl of activity connected with 
the study of optics, anatomy, mechanics or biology, he suddenly 
seems to withdraw from the penetration of natural laws to produce a 
drawing like the nymph who points into the distance behind a little 
waterfall (237), or even to pursue nature so near her secret centre 
that, as in the drawings of the deluge, she gives up to him more than 
the law which governs moving waters and reveals some element 
beyond mere understanding. 

Yet the spectator must feel, even in the midst of these wonders, a 
curious dislocation, a paradox in Leonardo’s nature, which separates 
him so from mankind that, despite his dissections and anatomies, his 
search for physical truth and his incredible sensitivity in conveying 
the lineaments of a human face, he was not in contact with men, nor 
sympathetic, finally, towards human beings. The mysterious St. 
John in the Louvre, even the seemingly tender relationship of the 
Virgin, St. Anne and the Child, is curiously bloodless. And, specific- 
ally in his paintings, out of the dusky verities of form which, both 
disguised and explained by the velvet technique of sfumato, are so 
perfectly achieved, an almost repulsive quality makes itself felt, a 
quality of antipathy. 

This exhibition is enormously rewarding and immensely revealing. 
It is a titanic record of incredible achievement, consisting almost 
entirely of preparations for the unachieved. Perhaps it is a record 
of man himself united in the universal man, or perhaps a gigantic 
commentary on the text that vanity is vanity. The visitor cannot 
fail to leave it, not only with awe, but with disturbed self-questioning. 

The opening sentence of the first of Leonardo’s notebooks, now 
known as the Arundel MS. 263, runs: ‘* This will be a collection 
without order, taken from many papers I have copied here, hoping 
afterwards to arrange them in order, each in its place according to 
the subjects treated of.’’ This was written in March, 1508, in 
Florence. In March, 1952, at Burlington House, it may be seen 
how Leonardo’s papers have been set in order and ‘* according to 
the subjects treated of,’’ that they embrace almost every aspect of 
those studies most vital to the ordering of life. 

MICHAEL AYRTON. 

(In next week's Spectator Mr, F. Sherwood Taylor, Director of the 
Science Museum, will be writing on Leonardo as scientist and inventor.) 


Round the Galleries. 

As the idioms of the twentieth century develop, multiply and converge 
atresh, the imprecision of the terms we use to describe them by 
becomes increasingly clear. The sculpture of Zadkine at the Leicester 
Galleries, the paintings by Peter Lanyon and contemporary Haitians 
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at Gimpel Fils, by Nicolas de Staél at Matthiesen’s, are all, in some 
degree, ‘‘ abstract’’; but what diversity that tired word covers. 


Lanyon’s subject-matter is the emotional impact of Cornish 
landscape, recreated in compositional terms so subjective as to defy 
recognition, but richly evocative in colour despite a limited range. 
His blacks and greys recall the local slate and stone and rock ; his 
sad greens the dark, damp fertility of the west ; his flashes of cerulean 
the cold clearness of a clean Atlantic sky. He combines some of 
the primitive roughness of an Alfred Wallis with the poetic qualities 
of a Frances Hodgkins, the sense of a painting as a thing-in-itself 
shown by a Nicholson with the apprehension of the genius loci 
shown by a Nash or a Sutherland. The strength and discreet 
vigour of Lanyon’s painting cannot always disguise an all-over, 
simultaneous quality (not unconnected, I think, with his addiction 
for closed, ingrowing shapes), over which the eye wanders, undirected, 
without coming to a final conclusion. It is, however, partly this 
very lack of formal finality which gives the work its national 
character. This is intensely romantic abstraction, as remote from 
Milan or Paris as can be imagined. Compare Turcato or Santomaso, 
or de Staél. The latter, on occasions, uses greater quantities of 
pigment to slighter ends than almost any other painter has done. 
In his best work (to my mind compositions like Nos. 6, 17 and 18, in 
which square bricks of heavy paint are built up into a tonal counter- 
point) the effect is impressive, sensuous and conceptual. No echoes 
of the natural world disturb the muffled grandeur. 

Zadkine, together with Lipchitz and a handful of others, carved 
out of the fragmentations of the Cubist movement a new language of 
sculpture. He has always, however, in his own words, ** insisted on 
a poetic climate ’’ in his work, so that, though an impression some- 
times remains of a rugged and uncouth discipline imposed by the 
intellect upon an essentially graceful talent, that has always, in the 
analysis, tempered the aridity of dogma. Such works as the three 
standing figures in polished brass, and the three running figures 
(which would make a splendid monument), are valid, personal 
statements. By his juxtaposition of concave and convex forms, 
straight lines and curves, by the way sharp edges disappear into 
rounded surfaces, Zadkine achieves great animation and a leaping, 
flamelike flicker and thrust. Besides gouaches from the same hand, 
the Leicester Galleries are also showing prints by Odilon Redon 
and paintings by Carel Weight. M. H. MIDDLETON, 


CINEMA 


The Belle of New York. (Empire.) Red Skies of Montana, 


(London Pavilion.) 

It is not often my lot these days to attend a public showing of a film. 
Now that I have shared The Belle of New York with some hundreds 
of my happy fellow-creatures, I am determined—in what was a 
weakening resolve—to remain a film-critic for as long as I possibly 
can. Indeed, those morning Press shows which up to now have 
seemed, if not in the nature of a penance, at any rate abnormal, 
even a little depraved, gleam, since Sunday, as rosy as a May sunrise. 
I had forgotten how everlastingly a large audience murmurs and 
stirs. Perhaps I was unlucky. Behind me was a probable Lithuanian 
translating the dialogue phrase by phrase to his wife, to my left a 
man loudly sucking his teeth, in front of me two schoolgirls with a 
resonant box of chocolates, and to my right a couple suggesting 
holiday-resorts in Spain to one another. The coughing was 
tremendous, and the coming and going with its attendant ** Excuse 
mes ’’ unceasing. Compared to my colleagues who, either through 
concentration or sleep, maintain a perfect quiet, this audience sounded 
like a bee-loud glade, and I found it hard to distract myself from its 
business of gathering inconsequential honey and even harder to 
prevent myself letting it sting me to irritation. 

Mercifully the Belle makes its biggest appeal to the eye. Mr. Fred 
Astaire, whose legs at any rate have not a wrinkle on them, and Miss 
Vera Ellen have a deal of dancing to do, and most of the dance 
sequences are filmed in delightful settings, pretty as pie. The skating 
dance is particularly enchanting, as, too, is Mr. Astaire’s gambol 
over the roof-tops. The décor shows considerably more taste than 
is usual in these affairs, tending to pastel rather than puce shades, 
and I personally found it refreshing. The script, frankly, is not 
worth translating into Lithuanian, and the tunes will not be hummed 
by many bees ; but although there are faults—the greatest to some, 
I imagine, being that the picture bears little resemblance to its 
famous original—charm is here, poised on a light fantastic toe, and 
beauty gently winged with fantasy. 

7. * 7 ~ 





Red Skies of Montana concerns forest fires and the brave men who 
are parachuted on to their fringes equipped with very modest 
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accoutrements with which to put them out. Mr. Richard Widmark, 
the only survivor of a team of heroes, is accused by the son of one of 
them of cowardice, of having abandoned his father and fled for his 
life. It is Mr. Widmark’s task to prove that he is no poltroon, and 
he has ample scope for so doing. The fires of Montana are really 
terrific, and for an hour and a half we sit in their lurid glow, our 
faces orange, our thoughts faintly charred. Though preponderantly 
instructive, the film finds time for Mr. Widmark to make an excellent 
study of a man bitterly wounded by his friends’ distrust, and 
nervously, almost hysterically, determined to regain their confidence. 
As characters the rest of the cast are elusive, for they talk in such rapid 
Montanese it is hard to decode their thoughts. Their actions, 
however, speak volumes, for none but the most altruistic, tough and 
worthy men would willingly risk their lives for a tree. Dropped with 
hatchets and shovels into the hearts of forests hundreds of miles 
wide, and encircled by roaring furnaces which explode at intervals 
like cannon, these gallant firemen are an ennobling sight. It is 
surprising that in this inventive age no one has devised a giant 
airborne Minimax to douche the tree-tops with foam. In my leisure 
moments | will toy with the idea. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


EuGene Goossens, who has this week conducted two concerts at the 
Royal Festival Hall, is the most professional of musicians, both as 
composer and conductor. If we did not already know it from his 
recent autobiography, we could guess from every bar that he composes 
or conducts that for him ** the music is the thing,’’ that he finds his 
greatest delight simply in the organisation of patterns, or volumes 
of musical sound, and that his instinct for music-making, for music 
as such, regardless of specialised tastes or styles, is his strongest 
asset. As a conductor he never loses sight of the work as a whole ; 
and perhaps his greatest virtue is this ability to preserve the forward 
impulse of a work, to ** keep it going *’ and communicate his own 
invaluable sense of direction to his audience. 

That he can employ his gifts over a very wide range was shown at 
his first concert, when he included symphonies by Stravinsky and 
Saint Saéns and brought equal zest to both. Stravinsky's symphony is 
a brilliantly clever construction, a modei of eificient planning, with 
some reminiscences of the Les Noces era and an elegantly Rakish 
middle movement, all intensely self-conscicus and voulu. But this 
was not in any case a concert for simple souls or lovers of the naif. 
What induced Mr. Goossens to include Saint Saéns’ monstrosity— 
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we) be a power at all Britain must be an air power, 
No air force can be strong without a world-flying 
merchant air service to back it up, any more than a navy could be strong 
without the backing of a merchant shipping fleet. The industry sustaining 
the air services must be broadly based on world-wide sales. 

Thus, whether we consider rearmament alone, or the 
export trade to pay for it, or Britain’s status in the years ahead, it is vitally 
necessary to build up our air transport operation, production and exports. 

Aircraft exports rank high for priority with our other 
exportable products. This becomes doubly evident when we realise that we 
stand on the very threshold of the air age. The gas turbine is heralding a 
new and historic advance in the movement of loads into the air. With such 
aircraft as the Comet, Britain holds the lead in turbine airliner development— 
our first opportunity of regaining world markets which we were forced to 
relinquish in the nineteen-thirties. 

In many classes of merchandise we are meeting 
increasingly severe competition in the world markets. Jn the expanding 
field of civil aviation we are at present well placed — if we can produce, 
To foster a British response which will help us towards economic stability 
is in the interests of our allies as well as of ourselves. 

We are presented with what may be our unique chance 
in history of firmly establishing our influence as an air-faring nation. 

To disregard this great occasion would be as disastrous 
as would have been the neglect of our maritime calling when Elizabeth I 
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except the fact that he once, as a boy, received a conspiratorial wink 
from the elderly composer—I cannot imagine. We have not yet 
our Betjeman among musicians, but I can imagine him proclaim 
the beauties of this symphony in much the same way as Mr. Betiemas 
has proclaimed the beauties of suburban Baptist chapels in the 
Victorian Moorish style. Indeed, lines from a poem by Mr, Betjeman 
on church-restoration floated through my mind on several occasions 
during the performance. For in this work Saint Saéns was playing 
Viollet-le-Duc or Butterfield to the symphony—* restoring,” 
** renovating,’’ re-glazing and re-tiling in a style that was already 
old-fashioned in 1886, when the symphony appeared. However 
Mr. Goossens took it all perfectly seriously, and kept even the bogus 
chorale, with organ, moving, right to the apotheosis (or, classical 
scholar, was it an Apokolokynthosis ?) of the finale 

** Look up ! and oh ! how glorious ! 

He hath restored the roof.”’ 


In his second concert Mr. Goossens’s Own concertino made the 
same lively, intelligent, agreeable but not strongly personal impression 
as his conducting. Hindemith (surely an elective affinity of Mr. 
Goossens) was represented by his Metamorphosen, whose dash and 
charm were admirably reproduced in the playing of the R.P.O, 
True, the atmospheric Turandot scherzo might have had more detailed 
attention lavished upon it, more love and less efficiency. And in 
Brahms’s third symphony this became a major complaint. An 
ability to keep the whole work in view is a sine qua non for a con- 
ductor of symphonies, certainly. But there is such a thing as not 
seeing the trees for the wood, and, in Brahms’s symphonies particu- 
larly, the individual trees are the unquestioned beauties, deserving all 
the conductor’s attention, and what is still under debate is whether 
they add up to a sizeable symphonic wood. 

It may be because Mr. Goossens is himself a composer, or because 
the family tradition of musical craftsmanship is stronger in him than 
any single temperamental taste, that he seems most at home in modern 
works—Stravinsky and Hindemith are telling examples—where 
emotional expressiveness is least important and what matters is 
musical intelligence and experience, that purely professional ability 
which Mr. Goossens so pre-eminently possesses. 

MARTIN Cooper. 


EXHIBITION 


The “ Daily Mail” Ideal Home Exhibition. (Olympia.) 


THe Grand Hall of the Ideal Home Exhibition at Olympia has this 
year been designed by Mr. James Gardner, one of the architects 
responsible for the Festival Gardens, and to this stately Kensington 
pleasure-dome he has brought his particular flair for the lighthearted 
and fantastic. Half-Emmett, half-Brighton-Pavilion, wholly gay, 
his décor frisks through the vacuum-cleaners and olde Englishe 
lanthornes like a spring lamb. A central sun, fashioned of coloured 
umbrellas and flanked by star-capped turrets, hangs above a rich 
lime-green carpet, which leads to a bandstand whimsically poised in 
mid-air on a flag-pole. From this precarious eyrie regimental bands 
blow forth the strains of The Gondoliers to stir the acres of lime 
muslin suspended from the roof. It is all wonderfully fey, and it 
takes a little time to wipe the stardust from one’s eyes and get down 
to the business at hand. 

The piéce de résistance is the Village ; hoses, shops, pubs and 
Banks complete. In house-decoration the accent this year is, of 
course, on economy, but, whereas the wall-papers exhibited are 
cheap and pretty, the materials are as ugly as only maroon damask 
can be. One house, decorated for some unimaginable reason by 
the W.V.S., is in impeccable taste, with simple colour-schemes and 
elegant chintzes ; but the others, though also sensible, labour-saving 
and carefully planned for the frail pocket, lack artistic direction to 
a marked degree. But then most English people like to combine 
Knole settees with folk-weave curtains. 

The gardens are, as usual, superbly laid out. Tinkling streams run 
hither and yon ; fields of carnations, azaleas and flowering shrubs 
sprout from moist lawns ; and in arbours pricked with urns gipsies 
make music from dawn to dusk. It is cool here and shaded, so that 
it is to be regretted that bodies worn by walking from Gas to Caravans, 
from Fashion and Beauty to Crisis in the Kitchen, from cigarette- 
cards to sewing-machines—that bodies hot and so frequently lost 
cannot lie down awhile in the daffodils. 


Planned in a merry mood and displaying in every corner a charm- 
ing and frivolous approach to salesmanship—there is a lot of I estival 
wirework about and even a Festival dove—this exhibition is one ol 
the best the Daily Mail has ever mounted. Every housewife will be 
inspired to do just what the Chancellor dislikes most buy. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 
Report by Mervyn Horder 


105 


A prize of £5 was offered for an official rechristening of four of the 
following downtrodden persons, who have been known too long by 
their present names: an undesirable alien, a sewerman, a M.F.H., 
a stockbroker, a dentist, a strike-leader, a cat’s-meat man, a book- 
reviewer. ? 


The way to win this competition was to high-light the positive, 
idealistic, forward-looking content of the various occupations ; at 
the same time keeping your choice euphonious enough to be memor- 
able and suitable for universal use. It was not enough to invent 
elegant or fantastic periphrases in what Fowler’s Modern English 
Usage brands as Polysyllabic Humour; nor were puns wanted, 
though some agonising examples were sent, mostly by women- 
Burrow Surveyor, Oversewer, Ameowsment Caterer, Purrveyor, and 
so on. On the other hand, I could not find that any competitor had 
hit a bull’s-eye with every one of his four shots ; and I must recom- 
mend dividing the prize equally between the three following, who 
maintained the highest general level, though each had one weak 
entry in his four: F. J. Black, F. Maxwell Eve, E. P. Stanham. 


Out of a mountainous entry, the following were those that pleased 
me most, and they include the best of the prizewinners. Those I 
have marked with an asterisk seem to me to have a touch of Whitehall 
poetry about them which is exactly right. 


UNDESIRABLE- ALIEN 

Refusee. (E. J. Black.) 

Non-screened Guest. (E. P. Stanham.) 

Alien Delinquent. (T. Staples.) 

Transferable International. (Rhoda Tuck Pook.) 
*Special Traveller. (H. Porcher.) 

Repatriation Schedulee. (D. J. Ridley.) 
Disallowed Overseas Entrant. (Frank Littler.) 
*Qualified Extraditionee. (Mrs. Wild.) 
Remigrand. (D. L. L. Clarke.) 


SEWERMAN 
Effluent Executive. (F. Maxwell Eve.) 
*Drain Valet. (L. B. Knight.) 
Outflow Officer. (George Pappadimitriou.) 
Slop Steward. (V. Gore.) 
Sludge Disseminator. (Guy Innes.) 
Conduit Rehabilitator. (Peter Marks.) 


M.F.H. 
Vulpine Finalisation Officer. (P. A. Schofield.) 
Poultry Protection Officer. (E. Stainton.) 
Scent Detection Supervisor. (H. Pullar-Strecker.) 
Area Vulpisecutor. (D. L. L. Clarke.) 











asked the Very Rev. G. S. Duncan in last week’s 
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book by the Senior Lecturer in Scottish History 


May we remind readers of a recent 


at Glasgow University which discusses, among other 
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STOCKBROKER 
Pools Promoter—City Branch. (David Bruxner.) 
Asset Adjuster. (Rhoda Tuck Pook.) 
Savings Consultant. (Henry Palca.) 
Marginal Error Operator. (O. E. Brackenbury.) 
Securities Counsellor. (F. H. R. Burr.) 
DENTIST 

(M. C. V. Thomas and others similar.) 
(V. Coverley Price.) 
(Nan Wishart.) 
(H. M. Hyde-Lees.) 
(W. M. Mathieson.) 
(E. A. 


Smile Specialist. 
*Molar Stylist. 
Ivory Uplift-man. 
*Gum Beautician. 
Mouth Reformer. 
Mastication Maintenance Officer. 
similar.) 


Harper and others 


STRIKE-LEADER 

*Leisure Instigator. (E. P. Stanham.) 

Whiteleg. (E. J. Black.) 

Inaction Director (F. Maxwell Eve.) 

*Designated Inciter. (John S. Owen.) 

*People’s Prefect. (R. E. Thomas.) 

Organiser—Idle Personnel. (R. G. Hillier.) 

Moderator—Stalf Side. (Oswald Clark.) 

Hot Air Marshal. (T. M. E. Evans.) 

Labour-diplomat. (F. H. R. Burr.) 
CAT’s-MEAT MAN 

*Grade ‘‘ B** Butcher. (E. J. Black.) 

Feline Caterer. (F. Maxwell Eve and others similar.) 

Under-privileged Meat-purveyor. (M-J. Lancaster.) 
BOOK-REVIEWER 

Blurb Evaluator. (E. P. Stanham and others similar.) 

*Literature Herald. (G. Carley.) 

Parnassus Consultant. (Roger Todd.) 

Bibliosuade. (Peter Hadley.) 

Read Scout. (J. K. Highton.) 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 
Set by A. D. C. Peterson 


Competitors are asked to assume that they are junior officials in a 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning, and that during their first 
week of office they receive an application for licence to erect any one of 
the following buildings: St. Paul's Cathedral, Fonthill, Magdalen 
College, St. Pancras Station, St. Thomas’s Hospital, the new Pimlico 
flats. A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for an excerpt 
of not more than 300 words from their minute and draft reply. It is 
recommended that, however ageless the sentiments, the language 
should be contemporary with the building chosen. Competitors who 
recommend that the plans should be passed without further delay 
will, of course, be disqualified. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,’ and must 
be received not later than March 19th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of March 28th. 
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“The Spectator,” March 6th, 1852. 
THE INCOME-TAX CONTINUANCE 


The Income-tax!—the single word ought to startle Mr 
Disracli in his new but not unsought capacity as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. What does he mean to do with the Income-tax ” 
Fhe question is one of the gravest importance to the State, 
pressing with a dead weight upon every substantial taxpayer of 
the country 

It is of the gravest importance to the state, for the twofold 
reason that the tax expires at the beginning of next month, and 
that there is no prospect of its being actually discontinued. It 
was commenced in a time of profound peace, as a lever whereby 
the statesman who obtained it was enabled to effect a thorough 
upturning of our financial system To retain it—and the 
retension is probably indispensable—it must be asked on terms 
that would render it not unjust. 

This last is the practical consideration for the taxpayer. He 
may consent to the continuance of the tax, but he will not 
consent to the continuance of its most grievous anomalies; and, 
therefore, if the Minister desires still to have so important a 
resource, he must render the tax more tolerable. We need not 
recite the grievances—they have been felt and proclaimed as 
long as the tax has continued. We need not recite the sugges 
tions of improvement; only noting the principal one of the 
more practical and equitable suggestions—that the tax should 
be extended to all incomes, or if with exemption to incomes 
under £50 or £100 a year, allowing an equivalent deduction 
from all assessments above that limit. 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


| [PELL ORCI | 


During 1951, ‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ 
turbo-alternators were supplied to 
many power stations all over the 
world, and ten new units went into 
service in the United Kingdom alone. 
These and other giant generators 
made by ‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ are 
making a valuable contribution to 
the supply of electricity to both 


industry and the home. 


In the field of television ‘ENGLISH 
Exectric’ turbo-alternators often 
play a dual role, supplying not 
only the power to transmit the 
picture but also the power that 
enables television sets to receive it. 
The fact that many of these sets 
are also products of The ENGLISH 
Erectric Company completes this 
further illustration of the ways 
‘ENGLISH ELectric’ brings better 


living to millions. 


better 


The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Ltd., Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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LETTERS TO 


Public Worship 


Sir,—So long as we Church people manage to “ hold the Faith in unity 
of spirit in the bond of peace,” does it really matter so very much if 
we fail to attain uniformity in either our use of candles or in the reci- 
tation of the prayers of the liturgy, of which the Principal of Jesus 
College writes under the above title in your issue of February 29th ? 
Some of us of the clergy could furnish the Principal with certain fairly 
respectable reasons for our omission of the Judaic decalogue from the 
Christian eucharist. In any case, this and other omissions and additions 
which trouble him are all provided for in the 1928 Prayer Book (with 
certain modifications and restrictions). And the Principal does not 
appear entirely to disapprove of borrowing from that book, 

Have any attempts to enforce uniformity in worship, from the time 
of Archbishop Laud to this day, had any practical effect except further 
to disrupt unity of spirit? The difficulty always is where to “ draw the 
line * in attempted improvements, and who is to draw it.—Yours truly, 

27 Wilderam Road, Reading W. S. Manony. 


Sir,—Mr. Christie's article reminds me of Lord Salisbury’s comment 
to Disracli in 1874 on Archbishop Tait’s proposals to suppress 
ritualism : “ The Archbishop is asking for an impossibility; that it shall 
be as casy to apply a much-disputed law, as if it were undisputed.” 
It is true that by the terms of the Declaration of Assent every person 
secking ordination in the Church of England is required to use the 
forms prescribed by the Book of Common Prayer “and none other, 
except so far as shall be ordered by lawful authority.” But it is also 
true that all attempts legally to define the phrase “ lawful authority ” 
have so far conspicuously failed. In 1905 the House of Lords confessed 
its failure in this respect, and it is precisely this lack of a reasonably 
clear definition that renders enforcement action both physically difficult 


id intellectually suspect 

The scheme discussed by Mr. Christie, which demands the construc- 
tion of two new canons, is an attempt not only to widen the ambit of 

iwful authority” but also to supply its meaning.—Yours faithfully, 

l f ge, Knowle Hill, Mayfield, Sussex RICHARD FEILDEN 


Overtime in the Docks 


Su The Sz itor of February 22nd commented that “coal-miners 
have to be singularly unreasonable or extraordii‘arily foolish before they 
forfeit the admiration and respect in which tiie general public normally 
holds then :his ts certainly true of coal-miners, but unfortunately 

can be said of the dockers. The general public finds it difficult 
to admire and respect the dockers, and the dockers in turn make no 
uttempt to win admiration and respect 


Here in Belfast we have had recently an example of petty conduct 
dockers in this anxious time for our country. Some of these 
men are required on Sunday mornings, for about half-an-hour, to 
unload cars from the cross-channel boats. For this work they receive 
2is. A few weeks ago, when they were notified that no men would 
be needed for that coming Sunday, they immediately thought that they 
st d get their 21s., but, naturally, there being no work to do this was 
not paid to them. On the following Monday, owing to the large amount 
i the dockers were requested by the port authorities to work 
vertime. After debate they agreed to do this on one condition—that 
they would be paid 21s. for the previous day. The authorities yielded, 
i these dockers much to their inward amusement were paid—some 
for lying in bed. This is the action of men who are earning from £15 
and who are certain of at least £4 a week even if there 


‘ r 
care 


to £20 a week, 
I cannot help feeling that when difficult days come, as they will surely 
do if this spirit prevails, these people and others like them will have 
Yours faithfully, 
J. RayYMOND AGNEW. 


n yne to blame but themselves 
Inyfan, Innisfoyle Park, Belfast. 
Norman Douglas 


Sir In the few bituary and other notices I managed to see on 
Norman Douglas I was struck, as I was too in Mr. Harold Nicolson’s 


reflections in the Spectator, by what seemed a blind spot, surprising in 
itself j depressing ts implication. It suggests that the writing of 
} sh r S r rt is no longer much esteemed 
ly that N D is was the first prose stylist of his 
: € oF : r masters of tt language What English 
; found languag o pithy, limpid, stony and 
pemee lictates, to express a powerful and rich mind, and 
‘ a +} : rbhanit\ It lor is modestly and without 
P pas +} salt nd indeed it is like the best talk. But 
k: it is sweated ink. tor ilways, at times tender 


written Alone, 


1952 


THE EDITOR 


to mention one book only, and left us, years after, with 

a perfume ? 

faithfully, 
Lime Lodge, Egham, Surrey. 


a 
Surely not in the time of Norman Dougie ta 
HARMSWortn, 
Sik,—In your issue of February 22nd you published an urbane essay 
by Mr. Harold Nicolson concerned with Mr. Nicolson’s ow n attituds 
towards a number of matters, and containing an occasional seaton 
reference to the late Norman Douglas—a piece, incidentally. curiously 
evocative of a brilliant short story your distinguished contributor Wrote 
some years ago about a man who had known Oscar Wilde. though not 
very well In your issue of February 29th there are two letters 
arising from Mr. Nicolson’s piece, which answer one another most 
neatly. Mr. Field wonders why so few of his contemporaries at 
Cambridge know the works of Norman Douglas. Mr Hutton, in a 
letter which is not only quadrilingual but also contains two interesting 
examples of the guin construction in English, shows him 

Mr. Nicolson says he objects to the spectacle of old men Noisily 
drunk. He has the grace not directly to accuse Norman Douglas of 
thus offending his sensitive feelings, but it seems that for M1 Hutton 
the mention of Norman Douglas and a reference to intoxication in 
one article constitute an insult to a man recently dead. If old men 
who are sometimes in pain and frequently unhappy, choose to drink 
to excess, why should Mr. Nicolson be publicly upset And if Mr. 
Nicolson must be publicly upset, why should Mr. Hutton worry ? What 
is all this about? Perhaps a loud comment is faintly audible from 
beyond the tomb. 

Norman Douglas was a great writer, a loyal friend, a charming 
companion and an unusually honest man. 
beyond his control, he chose during the second half of his long life 
to ignore a few of the normal conventions of his society. Because he 
was a strong man, after a little while this ceased to worry him. Because 
he did not whimper, he became in some measure the idol of a foot- 
loose and often fatuous sector of a younger generation which could 
not cope with its world. He could, but wouldn't. He despised—and 
he made no effort to conceal his contempt either in speech or in 
writing—those who mistook their own weakness for superiority or for 
heightened sensitivity or even for emancipation. Yet these clamorous 
hordes claimed him as a sort of leader, and he, good-naturedly, allowed 
a silly cult to come into existence. That he contributed to it by having 
some of his books privately printed before offering them to a com- 
mercial publisher is beyond disput lt was also profitable to him, 
or so he thought. But surely the time came long ago when the dust 
deposited on his fame by the supererogatory adulation of a coterie 
should have been blown away once and for all. 

It won't be blown away by quoting clichés in a dead language which 
are simply not true in context. Norman Douglas was a Protean 
character, but he was not another Goethe. [here is a great deal 
human that was alien to him: lyric poetry, religious feeling, many 
men’s attitude towards the responsibilities of married life, patriotism 
in its narrow sense—the list is a long one. What he was is a mag- 
nificent writer of immense perception, wit and charm, with a splendid 
disdain for humbug in all its insidious forms. If Mr. Field can persuade 
a few of his friends to read Norman Douglas's books, they have a treat 
in store for them. And the laughter and interest of the young would 
perhaps chisel the epitaph he would most desire-—Yours faithfully, 

Allen's Green, Hertfordshire. CONSTANTINE FitzG1pBon. 


The Society for Twentieth Century Music 


Sirn,—Having devoted very nearly the whole of my column in your 
issue of February 6th to commenting on the melancholy necessity 
for a Society for Twentieth Century Music, and having even made an 
(obviously futile) attempt at the kind of constructive criticism which 
critics are repeatedly blamed for forgetting, I was at first surprised and 
then mildly pained to hear that the Society's officers were sending me 
“a rocket.” Mr. Humphrey Searle's letter in last week's issue must 
be what second thoughts substituted for the more formidable projectile 
with which I was originally threatened. 

His first point—that contemporary works are not given a sufficiently 
prominent place in the general repertory—is a truism implicit in what 
I myself wrote. His second—that the audience was not in fact bribed 
to attend the first concert by the prospect of free drinks—only con- 
firms my belief that no critic should ever attempt a joke. And his 
third consists of a mild disagreement with me on the relative importance 
of different compositions by Constant Lambert and a petitio principil 
about the nature of the Society's first programme. We already have one 
group of musicians in this country who resent any attitude among the 
critics except that of indiscriminate approval. Is the Society for 
Twentieth Century Music to be another ?—Yours, etc., 

5! Hamilton Terrace, N.W&. MARTIN COOPER. 


For various reasons, some 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


National Anthems 


Sir. —You hold that the national anthem strikes a wrong note when 
the terms “ victorious” and “ glorious * are applied to a Queen for 
whom we all wish a reign of unbroken peace. The anthem is certainly 
hard to defend; but, if it is less “ worthy,” as you suggest, than the 
France and the United States, it is not because of its 
militant spirit. The “ Marscillaise ” is nothing but a war-song, and a very 
boastful and aggressive one at that. “The Star-Spangled Banner ™ is 
a triumphant song of battle, with its lurid picture of “ the rockets’ red 
glare, the shells bursting in air,” and its claim that America is specially 
being “the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 


anthems ol 


favoured as 
In fact, both these anthems are far more open to the censure which 
you urge than is “God Save the Queen.” The weakness of our 
anthem is that it is miserable doggerel; and 1 wish you luck in the 
enterprise of procuring for us something better.—Yours, etc., 


41 Queen's Gate Gardens, S.W.7 FE. C. BENTLEY 


Which King ? 
Six. —Miss Laski knows far more about King Alfred than I do 


ever it was character, not intellectual achievement, which I had in mind, 
No one would wish 


How- 


and where I think true greatness is to be found 
to claim that George VI was a scholar comparable to Alfred 
By “the rhythm of his personality "—not a very good phrase, | fear 
J meant the conscious and progressive devotion of his whole life to 
those duties. which he had more and more to perform, as a religious 
trust to which he had been called. Allowing for the immense differ 
ences of time, circumstances and bodily capacities, it seemed to me that 
the essential man of both characters had much in common; sincerity, 
humility, the capacity to go on fighting against great odds, and that 
power of learning spiritual lessons from the practical experiences of 
life as it unfolds, which I had (perhaps too rashly) in my mind con- 
Anglo-Saxon trait rather than a Norman one.— Yours 


sidered an 
ALAN DANI 


faithfully 
A4rncou Hall Hotel, Bournemouth West 


am P ° - 
The Vanishing Farm-horse 
Sirn.—The letter from Mr. Mottram, in your issue of February 22nd, 
broadens the discussion on the horse population to include the general 
question of rural craftsmen at the present day. Admittedly there are 
fewer craftsmen than there were, but they are by no means almost 
extinct as your correspondent suggests, Many of them retain ther 
traditional skill, and at the same time have acquired a sound knowledge 
of modern techniques which they must have if they are to play a realis- 
tic part in the countryside today, e.g. the blacksmith has added welding 
and agricultural engineering to his crafts, and the wheelwright builds 
trailers.and cattle trucks as well as carts 

The figures speak for themselves There are about 5,000 rural 
blacksmiths and agricultural engineers in England and Wales; there are 
also 292 apprentices under the National Joint Council for the black- 
The majority of the saddlers are members 
of the National Federation of Master Saddlers and Leather Goods 

Retailers; over 500 ply their craft in rural areas.—Yours faithfully, 

C. W. OLPHERTS (Assistant Secretary), 

3§ Camp Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19. Rural Industries Bureau. 


smiths’ and farriery trades, 


Why is Scotland Restive ? 
Sin—Thank you for printing the article by the Very Rev. George 
Duncan on Scottish feeling. With its sanity of judgement and timely 
clarification of the issues involved it was most refreshing, and it has, 
lam sure, given much satisfaction to many Scots. 

Some of us, here in Scotland, are getting a little tired of being 
treated as pococurantes because we attach some importance to a 
heritage of which we are not ashamed. A respect for history does not 
necessarily imply a smallness of mind. A little generosity of outlook 
on the part of the English, whom we deeply admire, would be so easy 
would do so much to improve relations—Yours 


to express and 
WILFRED TAYLOR. 


faithfully. 


14 Jordan Lane, Edinburgh 10. 


Scots Law 


Sir.—Dr. Duncan's reference to Scots law in his interesting article this 
week promgts me to suggest that it would have been easier for 
Englishmen—and others—to take the Scots legal system seriously if 
Scotland had produced a Geldart or a Jenks to write attractively about 
it I believe it was not until lectures given to Polish forces in 1941 were 
Published in 1944 that any short book on Scots law became generally 
available —Yours faithfully, S. C. BUTLER. 
27 mondley Road, Hitchin, Herts. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


IN a hard country you will find hardy men. The cattle will also be 
of a hardy strain. In Wales they have their own Welsh Black cows, 
Ayrshires and many Frisians, which are a compromise between 
as milk is concerned. They are a sturdy 
They need to be so, because 


round hills where a delicate 


MARCH 7, 


butter-fat and quantity so far 
breed, admirably suited to the climate 
there are few lush meadows and many 
Jersey, for instance, would grow lean while grazing and catch her 
death of cold in the driving rain that sweeps along the valley The 
when herds are out, presents a picture of cows 
The breeds the farmers have come 


Welsh countryside, 
that are black and white in colour 
to favour are those tough enough to live through bleak days and yet 
give enough milk to make dairy-farming worth while 


* Peesweep’s” Cry 

When I was a boy I looked forward to the month of March and 
the nesting of the lapwing of peesweep.” as the bird was called 
locally. The search for the nest of the peesweep was a Sunday pastime 
for ploughboys and schoolboys alike, and as soon as the birds were 
on the furrows the hopefuls would be out, eager to find the first nest 
Sometimes, when we had had a hard winter, the laying was delayed, 
and no eggs were found until April. Although London hotels would 
pay well for plover-eggs in those days, most of the nests were robbed 
for the breakfast-table of the searcher himself. The protection of birds 
and their eggs may have saved the peesweep from the cruelty of robbers, 
but probably just as many nests as ever are raked into the earth by 
I saw a great flock of the birds 
so they will not be nesting 
their cry over the 


the teeth of the harrow Yesterday 
flying over the flat country near the sea, 
just yet I get a thrill every year when I hear 
ploughed field, just as | find something nostalgic in the cawing of rooks 


when the young turn'ps are up 


An Impudent Fox 

No animal has the impudence of the fox when he knows he is safe 
The one | saw came along a high bank, and looked down the road 
to see that no one was about. I was sitting on a gate, a hundred 
yards away, but there was no doubt that he had seen me. He stood 
perfectly still looking over his shoulder, then trotted daintily down 
the bank to the road where he stopped again, lifting his muzzle and 
It is unusual to see a fox about in 
broad daylight at this time of year. He hunts at night, and night is 
long enough for him to find food and run his trail. Later on, when 
he takes to sleeping out in the bracken or gorse, he may be disturbed 
and sent running over a field in the bright sun, but just now he is 
generally snug in the lair in day-time, After he had gone through into 
the next field, I got off the gate and went quietly along the grass verge, 
hoping to see him going down the side of the hedge. He had vanished 
faded away, as I have often known a hare or a pheasant to do. There 
The mud of the field carried 


scenting his prey or his enemies 


was no sign that he had ever been there 
not a single print of his pads 


Life on the Moor 

We were spending the day up on the moor 
sec a range of mountains covered in snow, but where we were it was 
A black-cock and grey- 


sloped 


To the west we could 


warm, and the mountain scene seemed unreal 
hen crossed the road, and set me wondering how nature has dev 
certain creatures so that they can survive a hard winter in a desolate 
place. The moor has not recovered from the recent snow The 
heather is flattened and lifeless; the peat banks ooze and trickle with 
draining surface water. There is no life and no food as far as one 
can see, save for the odd patches of limp, fine grass. On such patches 











sheep and birds find their keep. They must search endlessly to obtain 
enough to sustain them each day, and their winter condition would 
make neither very tasty were they killed and b ght to the table 
The black game rose and fluttered on to from whic hey 
watched us with the alert eye that moor-birds |} vere warned t 
“Go back! Go back!” by the cock bird hill farmer had 
set fire to a gorse clump. The smoke made the sk d in 
a little while we caught the scent. There is ery drows 
about the smoke from burning gorse. It came e vas 
cold, and drifted quickly away across the moor 
Worm Casts 

he casts of worms on a lawn are unsightly, but the ke a good 
top dressing if brushed in with a birch Ore The w sc De 
destroyed with a preparation bought for the purpose t gh it g 
be argued that the worms themselves do good in aerating the soil ane 
keeping it from becoming too compact beneath the turf. A good worm 
killer for use on a gravel path is a solution of cx sive sublimate ne 

f ter aN ON 


ounce in four gallons of wate 
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BOOKS OF 
The Enemy in Ambush 


Hugh Walpole : A Biography. By Rupert Hart-Davis. (Macmillan. 
25s.) 

FULLY to appreciate how remarkable an achievement is Mr. Hart- 
Davis's biography of Hugh Walpole, it is necessary to read the book. 
No summarised comment can convey the complexity of the task 
accomplished or the narrative skill, restraint and self-effacement 
with which it has been carried through. If (as we learn) ‘‘ Hugh 
often felt like a man trying to keep twelve glittering balls in the air 
at once,’’ his biographer juggles with twice that number of 
spinning and vari-coloured plates, symbolising not only the facets of 
Walpole’s intricate psychology, but also the impacts on that 
psychology of his few real intimates and his myriad acquaintances, 
Hart-Davis starts with two or three plates ; with mounting dexterity 
adds another, two more, half-a-dozen more ; reaches a breathless 
climax when the air seems full of kaleidoscopic discs; gradually 
relinquishes first one and then another, until, with the passing of 
his friend's tempestuous spirit, he sinks into the immobility of a 
dignified finale. 

Hugh Walpole was born in 1884, and died in 1941. He was the 
eldest of the three children of the Reverend G. H. S. Walpole, and 
his wife Mildred, née Barham. His father became Bishop of 
Edinburgh in 1910, and was a prolific writer on religious subjects. 
Between 1909 and his death Hugh Walpole wrote thirty-four novels, 
six volumes of short stories, twelve non-fiction books or pamphlets, 
a number of prefaces, countless articles and several plays. He 
formed an immense collection of pictures, drawings and objets d‘art, 
mostly of high quality. He also, and on as lavish a scale, collected 
books and manuscripts ; but his library was more indiscriminate than 
his art-collection because book-hunting, if you care for condition 
and abjure *‘doctored’’ copies, takes time, and Walpole was always 
in a hurry. 

He went to every worth-while play, opera or concert. He was 
intensely sociable and loved paying visits and dining out. He made 
innumerable speeches and delivered hundreds of lectures. He 
travelled Europe and America—sight-seeing, frequenting Bayreuth 
(where he saw Hitler), paying two protracted visits to Hollywood 
as a screen-writer. With his own hand he wrote endless letters. 
He kept a daily diary from 1904 to his death and a voluminous but 
intermittent journal from 1923 onward. He founded (and presided 
over) the Society of Bookmen, and was the first chairman of the 
Book Society. 

And as if all this were not enough, he carried, outwardly with 
beaming geniality, inwardly with torment and soul-searching, the 
burden of his temperament. How well Hart-Davis, touch by 
touch, paints in the portrait of that temperament—its contradictions, 
its exuberance, its absurdity, its pathos, its heroism! Behind the 
shop-window socialite—the ** apple-cheeked Hugh *’ with a multi- 
tude of friends, the cheerful enthusiastic Hugh seen everywhere, 
knowing everybody—was a timid, self-distrustful, lonely spirit 
perpetually in search of an ideal friendship and at the same time 
insisting on its counterpart—deliberate enmity. He makes a new 
acquaintance ; and at once the diary cries: ** This is the man for 


CHATTO & WINDUS 
are happy to announce that both 


THE BOOK SOCIETY 
The Daily Mail 


have chosen Edward Grierson’s 
REPUTATION 
FOR A SONG 


Compton Mackenzie describes it as 
‘AN EXTREMELY GOOD STORY’ 


Cr. Bvo. 10s. 6d. 
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me !’* or ‘* This is my kind of man!’’ He gives or takes some 
trivial offence. ‘‘ So and So is my enemy.*’ *‘* That group j 
mocking me, for all their false smiles of friendly admiration,” ° 

But underneath this morbid sensitivity lay yet another layer of 
character and impulse which, as his biographer convinces ys Was 
the fundamental Walpole. From his mother he inherited a deep. 
down shyness, from his father a childish lack of guile, * With 
Hugh, as with a child,” says Hart-Davis, “ passion was violent but 
short-lived. He was quickly moved to enthusiasm, rage, despair « 
but once the mood was past the sun shone again, and Hugh’s 
natural goodness shone out with it.”’ 

As a tale of literary ententes and détentes ; as the story of g 
novelist who never lost his popularity and sold in increasing numbers 
right up to the end ; as an anthology of the outpourings of one to 
whom writing and speaking became as natural as breathing, this 
work will remain a permanent source-book for its period. The two 
outstanding relationships, expressed in letters or diaries, are those 
with Henry James and Arnold Bennett. After them come Conrad, 
Galsworthy, Virginia Woolf. Among portrait sketches of persons 
encountered are vivid presentations of Elizabeth Russell (Elizabeth 
and her German Garden), A. C. Benson, Drinkwater and Sickert: 
there are brief but telling vignettes of Agate and Alfred Douglas, 

Between James and Bennett each reader will choose according 
to his taste. There is genuine emotion in the affectionate letters 
elaborately over-written by the former—an Old Lion rejuvenated by 
the eager admiration of an up-growing youngster. But unless you 
are already an addict to the involutions of the Jamesian style you will, 
I think, prefer the tart admonitions of Arnold Bennett. Bennett 
spared no feelings and embroidered no fault-finding. As time went 
on and his success grew greater, Walpole was tempted to the rashness 
of argument, only to get by return of post a retort like the crack ofa 
whip. 

And the ‘* enemies " They flush and fade, into reconciliation 
or into oblivion. So at various times they are represented by a 
couple of women reviewers ; two successful writers—contemporaries 
and therefore rivals—on Martin Secker’s pre-1914 list; St. John 
Ervine (though neither side was very clear what started the trouble) ; 
H. G. Wells and George Moore (** not good-hearted men; male- 
volence lurks in Wells, just as impotence checks Moore *’); and, 
though very temporarily, the author of Cakes and Ale. In this 
connection, discussing the counterblast Gin and Bitters, Hart-Davis 
says: ** The book was not published in England.”’ Yet in 1931 
was published in London a novel called Full Circle, bearing Elinor 
Mordaunt’s name as author, and conforming very closely to what 
we are here told about Gin and Bitters. 

This rapid survey of Hart-Davis’s 500 rich and crowded pages 
can only end as it began—with urgent recommendation of the entire 
work. Quite half the story I have not even touched on; and a 
phenomenal story it is, from the miseries of the unhappy little 
schoolboy, unstable and afraid, to the obstinate courage of the 
plump diabetic of 57, who deliberately left his home on Derwent- 
water to share the perils of the London blitz and, as events turned 
out, paid with his life for the nerve-strain and over-exertion which 
he might so easily have avoided. MICHAEL SADLEIR, 


Escape to Danger 

No Picnic on Mount Kenya. By Felice Benuzzi. (Kimber. 15s.) 
KENYA is in debt to her Italian prisoners-of-war for making what 
was long the only good road in the colony ; it is fitting therefore 
that at least three of the P.O.Ws. should be indebted to Kenya for 
the adventure of their lives. The trio of Italians who escaped 
temporarily from the prison camp at Nanyuki—Felice Benuzzi, 
Dr. Giovanni Balletto and Enzo Barsotti—had the satisfaction of 
planning, attempting and carrying through to its conclusion one of 
those exploits which, unsuccessful in its main objective, may still 
deserve the much-abused title of epic. ai 

From Nanyuki, as from all the eastern part of the colony, it Is 
possible to see the Olympian peak of Mount Kenya (17,040 ft.) ; it 
is indeed impossible not to see it and difficult, when one has seen It, 
to resist its challenge and invitation. **An ethereal mountain emerg- 
ing from a tossing sea of clouds framed between two dark bat racks— 
a massive blue-bkack tooth of sheer rock inlaid with azure glaciers, 
austere yet floating fairy-like on the near horizon ’’—this was 
Benuzzi’s vision, and he then and there decided to collect two 
suitable companions, break prison, climb Kenya and break back 
again. Admiring and applauding, one hesitates whether to call the 
adventure audacity or impudence. 
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It is true that accident had placed the climbers near the most 
direct route to the summit and that mainly followed by the post-war 
commercial safaris; it is equally true that they were unaware of 
this—as of everything else connected with the mountain. Their 
entire equipment—boots, clothes, ice-axes, goggles, sun-cream, tent 
—had to be secretly manufactured in the camp, and their entire 
supplies for fourteen days surreptitiously purloined and hoarded. 
They had no map, and planned their route from the gaudily impres- 
sionist picture-label on a can of meat and vegetable. As an 
additional burden, one of the three—Barsotti—was a sick man ; 
even his magnificent courage could not overcome his physical 
disability. Had the party reached the summit, it would have been 
only the tenth successful ascent. Benuzzi and Balletto, ill-fed, 
porterless, out of training, launching themselves into the unknown 
and unreconnoitred, attempted in winter a summit route abandoned 
as hopeless by Shipton and Tilman in summer. Not surprisingly 
they failed ; they were beaten at 16,300 feet where they planted their 
prison-made Italian flag. Only misanthropes will fail to share their 
tears. They then descended, sick and starving, and—carrying 
punctilious honour to the bitter end—broke into their prison again. 

Benuzzi’s account is unpretentious, straightforward and likeable. 
There are Italian inflections in his English, just as the jokes and 
badinage in which the party indulged are Latin. They also tormented 
themselves throughout with a Latin terror of ** wild animals ’’— 
quite needless once they had passed above the rhino country. But 
as a story it must be unique. ‘* Never, | imagine,’’ writes Benuzzi, 
** have mountaineers approached the mountain of their dreams under 
such conditions."’ Never, one might add, has mountain been paid 
such a compliment. HILTON BROWN. 


Memories of a Great Artist 


Chiaroscuro: Fragments of Autobiography. By Augustus John, 


O.M. (Cape. 30s.) 

Tuts most excellent and unusual collection of autobiographical 
fragments has appeared at last, and cannot fail in fascination upon 
all who read it. Eagerly anticipated, it will be found to fulfil all, 
and more, than was expected of it. In nearly every sentence there is 
the individual imprint. Mr. John’s phrases have the large tread of 
his personality and could not have been written by a little man. How 
wonderful to have this book from him after many years! It has so 
many facets of interest. An unlooked-for pleasure, in the first place, 
to have a book from the painter of The Smiling Woman. But there is 
little in it about his paintings. His concern is more with character, 
which is perhaps to be expected from so strong an individualist. But if 
there is delight in his writing, as such, and interest in the characters 
whom he finds interesting (for Mr. John is bored by just the persons 
whom we would expect to bore him) there are, to a writer, technical 
problems in watching this great painter, pen in hand, which are 
entirely absorbing. There is so much to be learned from him. I 
find his early pages, describing his seaside life at Tenby, to be models 
for that kind of writing. How much he can put, and so easily 
(itseems !), upona page! He is to be read slowly, a few paragraphs 
atatime. For his is a slow book : not to be raced through and then 
thrown aside. And at about this point in the book there is a 
marvellous pencil portrait of a young woman, Alick Schepeler, which 
sets one wondering anew. 


Agatha Christie 


Mrs. McGinty’s Dead 





POIROT 
is back! 






‘So completely baffling. Every clue scru- 
A beautiful little conundrum.” 


COLLINS 9s. 6d, 


pulously given 


SUNDAY TIMES 
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The book is, I think, well named Chiaroscuro. For it has a fe 
dark passages, dull corners, but only when Mr. John brushes onsen 
the ugliness and disappointments of living in the twentieth century 
How much he loves the old Dutch houses of Amsterdam ! How. 
equally, does he dislike rich hotels and idle fashion, only to be 
impelled, thence, towards the haunts of character ! There he js at 
home, and can recapture whom he meets as vividly with his Pen as 
with his pencil. In different vein, the portentous form of Mme 
Strindberg runs like a recurrent motif through some pages, Passages 
which are light and humorous in masterly manner and show how well 
he can describe burlesque adventure. It must be said that the letter 
he quotes from her leaves an impression of a rather touching 
personality. 

As a painter, Mr. John has drawn inspiration from the mountains of 
North Wales, where he worked with Innes, and from the landscape of 
Provence. He describes visiting the mountain of Arenig with Innes 
and writes glorious descriptions of St. Rémy de Provence. The light 
of that happy land illumines many of his paintings. Perhaps the 
supreme discovery in the life of this great painter may have been 
when his youthful genius, as draughtsman, took another turn and he 
composed in colour. For his small landscape panels, a genre in which 
no painter of our race has equalied him in simplicity and boldness, do 
not ** grow out of his drawings. Probably there has been no 
greater self-discovery since the young Johannes Brahms (who has 
many points of identity or similarity to Mr. John) turned from songs 
and piano pieces to orchestral music. Both artists have stood apart 
in their lives and been enemies of convention. Both had classical 
training, were independent of time, and both loved the gipsies. 

An independence of time is strongly marked in Mr. John. This 
present book, so full of promise, is written by the same ** young” 
man who remembers Wilde, in Paris after his imprisonment. He 
visited the barber to have his hair cut ; and Wilde coming up to him, 
the next day, laid his hand upon his shoulder and said, ** You should 
have consulted me before taking this important step.”’ Mr. John 
confesses, himself, to having little sense of time ; and it is this, ] 
suppose, which makes it difficult to ** date ’’ his pictures. 1 can 
think of no other painter who falls so little into periods. The big 
exhibition of his portraits and paintings at the Alpine Gallery in 1919, 
which I remember well, was the measure of his talent. No other 
English painter but Gainsborough could have had an exhibition upon 
this scale. And there was the superb showing of a hundred, and 
more, of his drawings in the basement of the National Gallery in 1944, 
The one was complementary to the other. But what a long interval 
between ! It is time this magnificent painter and draughtsman was 
shown in his splendour. Then it will be proved that much else is of 
little moment compared to him. He is, indeed, one of the few who 
can afford to keep time waiting for him. 

The début of Mr. John, as writer, has come a little late, but, 
perhaps, it is the better for that. He is now engaged, it is said, upon 
a further book. His paragraphs, let us hope, will turn into chapters, 
Personalities of the timbre and weight of Mme Strindberg demand 
fuller treatment. One would like, too, to hear his views on music and 
architecture. I have only remarked by inference that Chiaroscuro 
has some lively illustrations. The Child Pyramus is a fabulous 
portrait of a little boy in a particular, enchanted stage of his growing, 
about five vears old, and as beautiful as one of the child popinjays 
of Carpaccio. The Two Gitanas is an evocation of the sunlight of 
Southern Spain captured with a few scratchings of a stick of charcoal. 
There is, also, a memorable photograph, Dorelia in the Van, in which 
we may recognise The Smiling Woman. A\ll in all, a book of utmost 
fascination ; but it leaves the reader in impatient mood waiting for a 
sequel. The words, First Series, on the title page, are encouraging. 
So assured a pen should not find it difficult to write a second volume, 


SACHEVERELL SITWELL, 
M., E. W. 


The Economic Blockade. Vol. I. By W. N. Medlicott. 
Stationery Office and Longmans. 35s.) 
THE arrangement of the civil series of histories of the war by Govern- 
ment departments, which has obvious merits from the point of view 
of materials and method, has also obvious disadvantages which some 
of the subjects treated suffer from more obviously than others. 
Economic war in the modern sense is, of course, a far wider matter 
than mere blockade, and, with the advent of air-power, has become 
an inseparable part of general strategy. But although the Ministry of 
Economic Warfare played an increasingly important part as the 
central intelligence organisation for all forms of attack on the 
enemy's resources, strategic bombing was not, of course, its responsi- 
bility. On the other side, its own active rdle in the blockade was 
dependent on command of the seas, and this was of course a fluctuat- 
It was always more likely, perhaps, in the circumstances 
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of this war that we should be beaten by submarine interference than 
that Germany would be crippled by blockade. 

For this reason Professor Medlicott’s patient and exhaustive study, 
though written with the proper historical perspective that one 
expects from the newly elected President of the Historical Associa- 
tion, may seem rather detached and academic a contribution to the 
understanding of the two perilous years that it covers. This is 
further emphasised by the fact that, in the interests of the record, 
much detail has to be given about diplomatic negotiations that were 
rendered totally abortive, even when successful, by a change in the 
military situation—war-trade agreements with ‘* neutrals *’ which 
either became belligerents or were occupied by one or other side. 
But it would be a mistake to think that there is not a great deal of 
information of great value and interest to be gathered ; and it should 
be added that much of this information has a topical side. 

This is true in particular of Anglo-American relations, where 
Professor Medlicott traces with great ingenuity the complex story 
of the transformation of complete American neutrality to the ready 
co-operation of the summer of 1941. For many of the differences 
between the British and American attitudes, that emerged even when 
co-operation was in general the rule, arose out of factors in the 
American scene that have not ceased to influence American policy 
subsequently. And on some episodes—the ** Vichy policy for 
instance—there will have to be correctives to a story which on 
the diplomatic side has hitherto largely been told by Americans. 

These American sources have naturally been used to illuminate 
matters from a point of view probably unattainable in England at 
the time. The same, to a lesser degree, is true of Anglo-Soviet 
relations, and here there is at least one occasion when it is not made 
quite clear how much is after-knowledgs—always a problem in 
writing of this kind. But it is made clear how close our estimates of 
Soviet-German trade before Hitler's attack were to the facts (given 
in an appendix on the official Russian figures)—one of several points 
on which the Ministry itself comes out well at its historian’s hands. 
The importance of the ** Siberian leak,’* as well as of Soviet supplies 
proper, was indeed so great as to affect one’s interpretation of the 
attack itself, and to justify Professor Medlicott in regarding it, rather 
than Pearl Harbour, as the real turning-point in his story, and a 
fitting conclusion for his first volume. Max BELOFF. 


Wehrmacht Vindicated ? 


in the West. 
6d ) 


DurRING the war General Westphal was Chief of Staff successively to 
Rommel in North Africa, to Kesselring in Italy and to von Runstedt 
in the West, and, if Germany is rearmed, he is likely to become a 
leading figure in the new Wehrmacht. This likelihood gives a special 
interest to his attempt to tell ** in sober and objective language,’’ as 
he says in his foreword, ** the inside story of the German Army in the 
Third Reich. In telling this story, Westphal reveals little that is 
new, but it is refreshing to find a German general who denies the 
claim that ** with better leadership Germany might have won °’ ; 
who admits that the Officer Corps was aware of ** the frightful 
crimes which have so befouled the German good name *’ ; and who 
is prepared to say that ** those in command of the Army, Navy and 
Air Force should not suppose that their duty ends with military 
obedience. They have a further, a political, responsibility towards 
the nation.”’ 

Westphal condemns the ‘* non-political outlook *’ of the leaders 
of the German Army under the Hitler régime and charges them with 
being guilty of ** a moral resignation which is not to be glossed over.”’ 
Nevertheless he seeks to exculpate the rest of the Officer Corps as 
well as the rank and file. For them,”” he says, ** there could be no 
discriminating between a * just * and an * unjust’ war.’’ This may 
be broadly true, once the conflict had begun, but can it seriously be 


The German Army By General Siegfried Westphal. 


(Cassell. 17s 


+e 


maintained, as he does, that the Army had no desire to ** win back by 
force of arms territories lost at Versailles ° or that the building of 
frontier fortifications in the West was ** convincing proof of its 
purely defensive intentions or that the Officer Corps was ** forced 


which it desired no more that did the German people’*? 


These c entions are valid or if interpreted to mean that the 
genera oped Hitler would recover the lost territories by bluff and 
threat nd that in 1939 they did not want a war with the West, still 
le i rid w In evidence at Nuremburg, von Blomberg 
declared 4 war to wipe out the desecration of the Polish corridor 

as regarded by all officers and by ninety per cent. of the German 
people as a sad necessity but a cred duty Having been in 
Austria at the time of the Anschluss plebiscite and at the Nuremberg 
Rally on the eve of Mur I find it difiicult to accept Westphal’s 
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contention that ‘* the true militarists of the Third Reich were no 
the professional soldiers but the leading officials of the Nazi Party : 
Surely the real issue between the Army and the Party was not one of 
principle but of policy. As Westphal says: ‘* The Warning was 
repeatedly given (to Hitler) that the Army would not be ready fg, 
war before 1943.”’ . 

Although he condemns the Wehrmacht’s war-time leaders for 
being ‘** petrified in the attitude of obedience *’ to Hitler. Westphal 
does not endorse the action of those who took part in the plot of 
July 20th. ** Even in 1944,”* he says, ** Hitler had a strong following 
in the people . . . even a better prepared and more fortunate Putsch 
would have led to the break-up of the Wehrmacht and to civil war." 
Moreover, ** the story would then have been that the W ehrmacht 
betrayed the Fatherland.’’ This result, it seems, had to be avoided 
at all costs. If that is so, what ts left of Westphal’s initial argument 
that military leaders have ** a political responsibility towards the 
nation *’ ? On this issue the General has endeavoured to be fair 
but he has not been altogether logical. 

The most interesting sections of this book are those devoted to the 
campaigns in which the author himself was concerned. These are 
valuable, for little has been published from the German side about 
the war in the Mediterranean. He brings out very vividly the domi. 
nating influence of Rommel on the North African campaigns and 
shows how slender was the margin by which his great victories were 
gained, especially at Bir Hacheim in the summer of °42. In this 
crisis, it was only Rommel’s tenacity that saved the Africa Corps 
from destruction after his initial plan had completely miscarried, but 
this escape and the subsequent capture of Tobruk led Rommel 
into ** the grave error of advancing into Egypt before the supply 
lines had been secured by the seizure of Malta.’’ Then, as on other 
occasions, Rommel’s impetuosity led the Axis forces to disaster, 

Westphal is rightly severe in his criticism of Hitler's direction of 
the war, but he does not pretend that Germany’s defeat was dueto 
** blunders committed by dilettantish leadership.”* On the other 
hand, he does consider that the war could have been shortened but 
for the ** chances the Allies missed by their methodical procedure 
and their failure to exploit strategic possibilities in Africa, Italy 
and the West.’” The greatest Anglo-American failure, he believes, 
was our neglect of the Balkans. **A major landing [there),’* he says, 
** would have been militarily fatal, to say nothing of the political 
consequences .. . It may be taken as certain that Churchill's plan 
would have brought the end of the war much sooner.”’ There is 
ample evidence to support this view, but I find it difficult to accept 
the reproach implied here and in Westphal’s earlier exclamation: 
** How different the fate of Europe would have been if the French 
Army had exerted all its forces in aid of its Polish ally in September, 
1939.°” It was hardly the responsibility of the Allied Powers to save 
Germany from Hitler. CHESTER WILMOT. 


Yarooh ! Leggo ! 


The Autobiography of Frank Richards. (Charles Skilton. 


Tue author of this curious, whimsical, unpretentious biography—a 
slight but not unattractive performance—is the creator of Billy 
Bunter, ** the Owl of the Remove,’’ and, himself now nearly eighty, 
has written more than sixty million words for boys and girls. He 
must, one assumes, be the most prolific purveyor of juvenile literature 
in this century. Most of what he has written has appeared in the 
boys’ papers the Gem and the Magnet, which began publication in 
1907 and 1908 respectively and continued to prosper until the Second 
World War swept them out of existence. But he has written for 
many other papers as well ; Bunter has recently been introduced to 
television audiences ; and the adventures of ** that fat villain *’ and 
his contemporaries at Greyfriars, among them ** the Famous Five,” 
Harry Wharton, Bob Cherry, Frank Nugent, Johnny Bull and 
Hurree Jamset Ram Singh, have been popular in book-form during 
the last ten years. Nor was Greyfriars the only school that ** Frank 
Richards *’ created. As Martin Clifford ** he was responsible 
for Tom Merry, Arthur Augustus D’Arcy ** and Co.”” of St. Jim’s, 
and as ** Owen Conquest ** he sponsored Jimmy Silver ** and ¢ 0." 
of Rookwood, while—prettiest touch of all—as ** Hilda Richards ' 
he invented Bessie Bunter (Billy’s sister) and established her at 
Cliff House School. His real name, through these and several other 
pseudonyms, has been Charles Hamilton ; but he confesses that 
the name of Frank Richards has grown ** to seem to him like his 
own.”” 

The character that emerges from this modest autobiography 's 
simple, straightforward, optimistic. ‘* Our author *” (as he calls 
himself) is grateful for his ** firm faith in Providence.”’ And 
Providence, aided by his remarkable facility at a typewriter, gave 
him for a long time an income that has been estimated at £2,500 a 
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An Annuity 


will offset reductions in income 


for a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross income for 
life from an annuity is over 10° of the purchase money. 


For residents in some countries payments are exempt from U.K. tax.) 


Enquire for details at your age 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C:2 
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The ‘Centre of England’ is now 
at Olympia! 





IDEAL HOME BOOKSHOP. Books will again be a prominent feature 
of the exhibition. Some 2,600 titles will be carefully classified. 
Books will be displayed flat for easy selection. Great care 
has been taken to provide a wide variety of books for the home 

| lover, and there will be a feast of reading matter for the youngsters 

| ina special Children’s Corner. Whether you want quiet recreation 
or knowledge, a book will provide it—and you will find the book 
at a price you can afford at the Ideal Home Bookshop. 











CRISIS IN THE KITCHEN. Leading 
chefs preparing and cooking a 
the last brick, with an Inn and three-course dinner in half-an- 
Shops around a Village Green, has hour under home conditions, using 
been built inside Olympia. Six only commonplace ingredients. 
houses of new and striking design, Many other absorbing Food AND 
including the People’s House and Cookery exhibits and demonstra- 
the Old People’s House. tions. Britain’s finest foods on sale. 


AREAL VILLAGE. For the first time, 
a complete English Village, real to 


NESTLES PLAYLAND e WORKING MODEL RAILWAY « CARAVAN 
TOWN ¢« FASHION PARADES e BEAUTY AIDS « DAILY MAIL 
REST LOUNGE e STORY OF SMOKING e HALL OF SLEEP 
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year, and allowed him to live in pleasant places on the Continent, 
working on his stories in the mornings and enjoying himself for the 
rest of the day. These reminiscences are written in the third person, 
for ‘* Frank, like Stendhal, dislikes the * je’s ’ and the ‘moi’s ’. . . he 
is still rather a diffident chap.”’ It is a bit of a trial for the reader 
at first, this method, but he begins to tolerate it after a while, because, 
though the clichés come thick and fast, he appreciates that the 
** third person ’’ device has enabled Mr. Hamilton to do the one 
thing he really wanted to do, and that was to write about ‘‘ Frank 
Richards and Co.”’ as a lot of grown-up schoolboys. ‘* Remington 
clicked busily almost every morning; *’ Frank Richards ‘* was 
seldom or never bothered about ‘ moods ’.’’ He was not, he says, 
a Bohemian, and did not hear ** the chimes at midnight *’ with any 
regularity. But he enjoyed a weakness for Continental casinos, and 
admits that ‘* he never has had much in the bank at any given time.”’ 
In Switzerland he would be up each morning ** when Aurora gilded 
the Alpine Summits,’’ but after breakfast at nine ** Remington 
reigned supreme.’’ He had little interest in ** the sights *’ and 
** did not care a boiled bean ’’—a favourite expression at Grey- 
friars—for the Venetian picture galleries. 

A charming frontispiece shows Mr. Hamilton, wearing a skull 
cap, with his cat Sammy sitting on his lap ; on the dust-cover is a 
still more engaging photograph of him playing chess with Sammy. 
He seems to have been perfectly content with the fireside com- 
panionship of Sammy. There is no hint, throughout this exceedingly 
reticent book, of any romance that might have disturbed his bachelor 
solitude—not even a romance with the petite Miss N. Y., whom he 
admits to having ** liked immensely.’’ For the rest, there are a 
few guarded sketches of Fleet Street friends ; a genuine adventure on 
the running-board of an express between Nice and Monte Carlo ; 
a little trouble in Austria in 1914; a scramble in the crater of 
Vesuvius (duly turned into ** copy for the Magnet). Frank 
Richards does record, here and there, that ** certain spots of bother 
had arisen ’’—as, indeed, they are wont to do at Greyfriars—but 
these references are not elaborated. Soon, ** in the quiet rural 
district he had selected for his habitat, copy rolled off the machine 
in abundance.*’ Old age brought on financial difficulties and 
eyesight worries ; these, too, have been overcome. 

One remembers Tupper’s quaint autobiography, as that of another 
highly prolific and popular author who ran into trouble—only to 
reject the comparison, for Frank Richards lacks both Tupper’s 
vanity and his versatility. Yet they have in common a strain of 
idealism that runs through their millions of words. It seemed to 
Mr. Hamilton a worthwhile job ** to entertain young people, and 
in an unobtrusive way, to guide and counsel them.’” When George 
Orwell, writing in Horizun, accused him of having stopped 
the Greyfriars clock at the year 1910, Mr. Hamilton replied 
roundly : ** I can tell him that the world went very well then. It 
had not been improved by the Great War, the General Strike, the 
outburst of sex-chatter, by make-up or lipstick, by the present 


discontents or by Mr. Orwell’s thoughts upon the present 
discontents.”” 
Mr. Noél Coward has recorded the ‘* tender emotion ’’ with 


which he found in later life that everything in the Magnet of his 
boyhood was unchanged : ** There they all were, Harry Wharton, 
Frank Nugent, and Billy Bunter, still “ Ha Ha Ha-ing * and * He- 
he-he-ing * and still, after twenty-four years, hovering merrily on the 
verge of puberty.’’ A glance into Bi//y Bunter’s Banknote, now on 
the bookseller’s shelves (23rd thousand), shows that Frank Richards 
is still concocting the mixture as before, that Bunter’s cry of ** Yarooh! 


Leggo ! Beasts!’ still ** awakes the echoes*’ in the Remove 
passage. It all adds up to an achievement that has royally answered 
Mr. Hamilton’s modest ambition. Those whose youth was en- 


will wish to thank him—and that 
without any hint of condescension—for the zest he brought to his 
morning sessions with the Remington. His own best reward must 
have been to hear (as he tells us he heard) a Frenchman in Paris 


livened by the ** Famous Five ”’ 


describe someone as ** gros comme le Buntair 
Derek HUDSON. 
Fiction 
The Trouble at Number Seven. By Gerald Bullett. (Michael Joseph. 
}2s. 6d.) 
Reputation for a Song. By Edward Grierson. (Chatto and Windus. 
10s. 6d.) 


(Secker and Warburg. 15s.) 


(Faber and Faber. 15s.) 


The Conformist. By Alberto Moravia. 
Rock Wagram. By William Saroyan. 


WHEN 1 am rder story 


? When it is something 
more, like Hamlet, b 


not a murder story 


it also when it is something less, as murder and 
he other great crimes have become in those modern American and 
French novels which dispose of the humanities as if they were small 
change in a period of inflation. 
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The first three of these novels are murder stories only by Stretching 
the term. Mr. Gerald Bullett’s The Trouble at Number Seven which 
seemed to me by far the most enjoyable, is certainly much more 
than a murder story. The second half of the book is wholly occupied 
with a trial whose result holds us in acute and long-drawn-out 
suspense, but no notice is served at the beginning of the book that 
we can expect this kind of stimulus ; we are held from the start by 
the interest of the characters, and by quite ordinary characters at 
that. In a small chemist’s shop at the end of the last century q 
family is convulsed by the death of the mother. We are deeply 
moved by the experience because of Mr. Bullett’s power to involve 
us in ordinary emotions as if we were experiencing them for the 
first time. He can, for instance, contract our hearts because a small 
boy persuades his mother to take him for a bus-ride she cannot 
really afford, and on this scale of drama a murder-trial would seem 
to be out of place. But the little Victorian chemist marries again, 
disastrously, and his second wife makes herself so unpopular with 
us before she goes mad and is murdered that all our love of the 
family is mobilised in our anxiety to secure the husband's acquittal 
as the fortunes of the ensuing trial sway to and fro. The Trouble at 
Number Seven thus has behind it an emotional impact much greater 
than the legal situation in which it culminates, because it is truly 
founded in the characters we have learnt to know as human beings, 

Mr. Edward Grierson’s Reputation for a Song takes us almost 
the whole way to the murder story proper. We are told on the 
first page that the hero is on trial for his life, and the book is con. 
structed with almost complete relevance to the case itself. Expertly 
arranged and extremely readable, the story is nevertheless about a 
trial rather than about the people involved in it. There are good 
character sketches—notably of the victim, a respected solicitor in a 
decaying cathedral town, but also of several minor characters who 
include his favourite daughter, a brewer and a bar-maid. Yet there 
is something static and two-dimensional about these people, even 
at their best; their complexity, their depth, even at times their 
plausibility, are sacrificed to the demands of the plot. Reputation for 
a Song is a journalist’s view of murder, elevated by the distinction 
of its craftsmanship into a Book of the Month. 

The Conformist, by the distinguished Italian novelist, Alberto 
Moravia, is a convincing attempt to penetrate into the psychology 
of the born Fascist. Explained always from inside, so that we are 
coaxed into the most understanding approach possible, the hero 
progresses from the destruction of lizards and cats in his childhood 
to the murder of human beings when he grows up. The Fascist 
Party is his natural field of activity, not only because of its ruth- 
lessness, but because it provides him with the background of con- 
formity which he needs to remove his sense of guilt. The change 
which distinguishes his growth into an adult **was the disappearance 
of a kind of excess of vitality resulting from a ferment of unusual 
and perhaps abnormal instincts ; its place seemed now to be taken 
by a sort of benumbed, grey normality."” On the whole this is the 
most careful and convincing account I have read of a state of mind 
which allows an individual to commit the most atrocious crimes 
without at any point clearly recognising what is involved. 

The one reservation that must occur to the reader, if he considers 
the size of the former Fascist parties, is the appropriateness of the 
highly special case-history of the hero’s childhood from which his 
eventual membership of the party springs. Elsewhere the author 
seems to recognise that ruthlessness had become a general character- 
istic which needed no ‘* case history *’ on which to develop. There 
is the professor in charge of a lunatic asylum, for instance. 

‘** At that moment a series of piercing shrieks reached them from 
one of the cells. The Professor went to the door, opened the peep- 
hole, looked through it for a few seconds, closed it again, and then, 
turning back, concluded: ‘Ischia, my dear Signora... Ischia is 
place. Fish-soup, sea, sun, life in the open air... there's 

»where like Ischia.’ *’ 

Murder becomes an old-fashioned, even a Victorian word, in an 
atmosphere such as this, for it is not an individual who is disposed 
of by the shutter closed on the peep-hole, but the whole of humanity. 

Mr. William Saroyan, in a very different kind of novel, resembles 
his compatriot Mr. William Faulkner in convincing the reader that 
he has something important to say which is deeply buried in obscurity. 
The obscurity is not charged with thunder and lightning, like Mr. 
Faulkner's, but is rather an assumption that the reader so completely 
shares Mr. Saroyan’s values and sympathies that he will jump to 
conclusions which would otherwise need explanation. When this 
assumption is justified, one is gratified as if at appreciating a joke 
in a foreign language ; but unfortunately the Atlantic is broad, and 
most of the wisdom of Rock Wagram, which tells of a man’s hope- 
less quest for love, eluded my attempts to tow it into port. 


TANGYE LEAN. 
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behind every 


counter offensive... 


The majority of shoppers plan their 
expeditions — and their purchases — more 
carefully nowadays than ever before. They 
set out to shop with a definite object in view 
and it is thanks to the W.T.A. Wholesaler 
that the retailer of textiles can meet their 
most exacting requirements with a large and 


varied stock from factories all over the country. 


DISTRIBUTION FOR THE NATION IS 
CARRIED OUT BY MEMBERS OF THE 
WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 


THE WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 75 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 












In the tradition 
of things well done 


—_—_—_— 


revenue from Overseas markets, where demand for this fine craft smanship 
is heavy. Karachi, situated in the Sind Province, is famed for this kind 
of traditional work and, like so many centres of Eastern commerce, its 
industrial and domestic banking needs are served by the National Bank 
of India. For almost a century the National Bank of India has continued 


Down the centuries, the art of the 
gold and silversmith has ranked 
among the finest in the world and 





today it provides a valuable source of 


to further the interests of those concerned with Eastern trading and is, 
in consequence, well equipped to advise on any such matters. Your 
enquiries will be welcomed at the Head Office of the Bank, or at any 


of its branches. 
NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bra hes in * INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENY Ay UGANDA, 
TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR AND ADEN. 
Bankers to the Government in ADEN, KENYA COLONY, UGANDA AND ZANZIBAR, 
Head Office : 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 











IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1939) 
President THE RT. HON, THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


he Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and is 
xed by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions. It is 





20 
a centre for research and information on cancer and carrics on continuous and 
systemat investigations in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill Our know- 
ledge has so increased that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers 





LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, 
Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the purpose 
of Scientific Research, and I direct that the Treasurer's receipt shail be a 
good discharge for such legacy 























We Speak for 
the Children 


5,000 Girls and Boys 
now in our care 


67,000 already received 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 
STILL NEEDING YOUR HELP 


DONATIONS and LEGACIES gratefully 
received by the Secretary 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.E.1! 




















It happened when he reached out too 
far for a large apple and came down 
from the tree with an almighty crash! 
He couldn't walk again for months, but 
the accident taught him something. Ly- 
ing in bed while his business expenses 
mounted, he learned the true value of his 
“General” Personal Accident Policy. 





Peace of mind costs very little 


£4 a year covers business and profese- It’s worth while finding out more about 

ional men for £10 a week accident this and other benefits of the ‘General’ 

benefit (and pro rata). Similar attrac- Personal Accident Policies — just sead 
tive rates for other occupations. the coupon. Pals 
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Shorter Notices 
The Growth of the American Republic. By 


S. E. Morison and H. S. Commager. 

(Geoffrey Cumberlege. 2 vols. 70s.) 
SINCE its first appearance in 1930, this book 
has become established as the standard short 
history of the United States. The new 
edition contains 300 additional pages, 
continuing the narrative from 1928, through 
the slump, the recovery, the Second World 
War and the years of peace up to the North 
Atlantic Treaty of April, 1949. The 
chapters on the war are terse and unam- 
biguous ; they suggest Professor 
Morison’s hand. The more elegant style 
of Professor Commager can be discerned 
in the story of the peace years, and behind 
its literary graces a number of questions 
lurk unanswered. Whereas, for example, 
earlier chapters give ample material for an 
unequivocal judgement on Wilson, these 
new chapters leave the verdict of ** history 
on Roosevelt unpredicted. Yet the authors 
leave no doubt about the greatest of all 
changes that have taken place in America 
since 1928—that of an isolationist republic 
into an active international Power. The 
chronicle of U.S.A. from the year 1000 to 
1942 is American history; the chronicle 
since 1942 is world history. It is only 
regrettable, from the point of view of the 
foreign reader, that this new orientation has 
the effect of diverting the historians’ atten- 
tion from the domestic American scene, 
Hence for all its merits—and its uMcommon 
value at seventy shillings for 2,000 pages 
this enlarged Morison and Commager will 
not replace our own Professor Brogan or 
even Mr. Geoffrey Gorer. M.C., 


Golden Ages of the Great Cities. Essays by 
various hands, with an introduction by 
Sir Ernest Barker. (Thames & Hudson. 
28s.) 


A Book which includes essays by such writers 
as Sir Maurice Bowra, Professor Carcopino, 
Professor Runciman, Mr. Alan Pryce-Jones 
and Mr. Roger Fulford on such subjects as 
Periclean Athens, Rome under the Antonines, 
Christian Constantinople, Vienna under 
Metternich and Jubilee London could 
hardly fail to stimulate ; and, such is the 
freshness and suggestiveness of the ideas, it 
is clear that the writers themselves have been 
stimulated by their commission. The essays 
are no mere recensions of previous writing. 
Agreeably different in style, they are uni- 
formly distinguished. To the English reader, 
the lasting impression of the book is likely 
to be one of nostalgia, for the tenor of the 
essays combines with sad circumstance to 
show that London—and to a lesser degree all 
European cities—is long past its golden age, 
indeed past the silver, too, and well into the 
age of lead. But decline is the fate of all 
great cities, though the reasons for their fall 
are various: the Greek temperament that 
loses its gaiety in the melancholy climate of 
the Bosphorus, Savonarola’s Burning of 
Vanities in Medicean Florence, economic 
decline in Madrid, defeat or victory in war. 
The seed of destruction is part and parcel of 
the structure of a great city, which can exist 
only by denuding the countryside of its 
best men and all its eatable products, so that 
in the end the land is bare, uncared for, and 
becomes a dust-bowl, and the city starves. 
Simultaneously, urban man, overcrowded, 
ill-fed, rootless, becomes incapable of 
supplying those fresh ideas the city needs for 
its grandeur. K. Y 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BANK OF LONDON & S. AMERICA 


LOWER VOLUME OF UNITED KINGDOM’S 
EXPORTS 





LIMITED MARKET FOR TEXTILES AND 
CONSUMER GOODS 


MR. FRANCIS M. G. GLYN ON 
CONDITIONS IN LATIN AMERICA 


THe Ninetieth Annual General Meeting of the 
Bank of London & South America Limited 
will be held on April | in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by Mr. Francis M. G. Glyn, 
the chairman . 

In my Address last year I described British 
shipments to Latin America during 1950 as 
disappointing in view of the devaluation of 
sterling, the primary object of which was to 
stimulate exports. The volume of those ship- 
ments was in fact about 10 per cent. higher 
than in 1949, but expressed in dollars their 
value was $70 millions lower The picture 
for 1951 is still less encouraging. The appar- 
ent increase in our exports to Latin American 
countries in 1951 over 1950 in terms of ster- 
ling is more than accounted for by the increase 
in their prices; if the price factor is eliminated 
these exports fell in volume by 10 per cent. 


compared with 1950 and were no_ higher 
than those of 1949. 
UNITED KINGDOM TRADE DEFICIT 


I would also draw your attention to another 
aspect of our trading with Latin America. 
Between 1949 and 1951 the value of our 
imports from Latin America rose from £184 
millions to £334 millions, The greater part 
of this increase is attributable to price, since 
the volume rose by only 14 per cent. This rise 
in import prices, when related to the much 
smaller increase in export prices, shows that 
the terms of trade had moved strongly against 
us by 1951. A given amount of our exports 
today probably buys no more than three- 
quarters of the imports from Latin America 
that it bought in 1949. Thus, in spite of an 
increase in the adverse balance of our Latin 
American trade from £48 millions in 1949 
to £171 millions in 1951, we have obtained 
additional imports worth but £40 millions at 
1951 prices—the volume of our exports having 
been roughly the same in each year. There is 
little need for me to stress the significance 
of this movement to the economy of the 
United Kingdom. 


CAUSES OF LAGGING EXPORTS 


It is not my intention to consider here the 
purely internal influences affecting the level 
of our exports; this has been done fully and 
adequately elsewhere. I wish to describe, how- 
ever, the influences which have prevented us 
from selling more in Latin America. The 
problem at present is this—that we cannot sell 
as much as we would like of those goods which 
we have available, while other goods, which 
are urgently required, we cannot supply. It is 
well known, for instance, that British textiles 
and some other consumer goods are at present 
available for sale abroad if buyers can be 
found. Argentina and Brazil, two of our great 
textile markets in the past, have not for some 
time allowed foreign exchange resources to 
be used to buy abroad large quantities of 
consumption goods, especially textiles. This 
situation is due to the emergence of local 
textile industries and their need of protec- 
tion. as well as to the policies pursued in 
these countries, by which available exchange 
tends to be diverted to the purchase of capital 


goods, In the last few years Argentina and 
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Brazil 


have 
markets for 
unlikely in the future 


thus ceased to be large-sca} 
British textiles, and they - 
the truth must be faced 
to revert to this position The im 
requirements of fast-developing Lan 
American countries are changing more ‘a 
more from the consumption g00ds of the 
to industrial and agricultural machioere 
transport equipment and many other types 
heavy capital goods, chemicals, and fuel. There 
is, however, no reason to despair because of 
this movement. Indeed it may well increase 
the total demand for goods from this count 
though at the present time we are not my 
position to supply satisfactorily all require- 
ments. There will, moreover, remain for a 
long time a limited market for high-class 
British textiles and other consumption goods 
in Latin American countries 


INVESTORS’ DIFFICULTIES 

The would-be investor in Latin America 
has a treble risk to run. He must contend 
not only with the economic factors involved 
in the investment itself but also with possible 
difficulties of remittance; and even if the risks 
involved on both these points are assessed 
favourably he must still consider the political 
climate of the country in which he is Placing 
his funds. Young countries often regard the 
development by foreign capital of — their 
resources—which may be vast and untouched 

as the one hope of economic progress and 
of raising the standard of living of their 
peoples But as time goes on the benefits 
which have accrued and still accrue to the 
country from the foreign investment are for- 
gotten by its people and propaganda arouses 
feeling against the foreign investor, who has 
often been made a scapegoat on which to lay 
the blame for a country’s economic or politi- 
cal difficulties and mistakes. It is forgotten 
that the original investment was a venture in 
the success of which both the investor and the 
country concerned shared and still share, and 
that the great wealth produced by a success- 
ful enterprise, as well as the secondary activi- 
ties arising therefrom, would in all probability 
not have been created but for the assistance 
provided by foreign funds 


RESTRICTIONS ON REMITTANCES 

Remittances are now legally restricted both 
in Argentina and Brazil—in the former to 
5 per cent. and in the latter to 8 per cent. of 
the registered capital investment. The value of 
these remittances must be judged against the 
risks that the foreign investor takes of losing 
his investment, and the higher returns that 
local investors expect and receive upon their 
ventures. It must also be remembered in the 
case of Brazil that earnings over 8 per cent. 
cannot now be ranked as foreign capital 
entitled to the right of remittance. When these 
factors are taken into consideration there can 
be little hope that such measures to restrict 
the return on foreign capital investments will 
attract more funds to these countries. This 
is particularly the case since there is always 
a danger that, owing to shortage of foreign 
exchange or other reasons, long periods will 
occur—as they have done in the past—during 
which no remittances of any sort are sanc- 
tioned. 

The profit and loss account discloses a net 
profit of £359,871 for the year under review, 
compared with £82,749 for the three months 
ended December 31, 1950. It will thus be seen 
that our earning capacity has been well main- 
tained, and that the additional capital which 
you provided last year has contributed to- 
wards this end. 

The interim dividend of 2 per cent., less 
income tax, paid last August absorbed 
£53,025, and after transferring £200,000 to 
contingency reserve, your directors now 
recommend the payment of a final dividend 
of 4 per cent., less income tax, amounting to 
£106,050, making for the year a distribution 
of 6 per cent., less income tax, on the issued 
capital of £5,050,000. 
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As the Budget approaches markets are put- 
ting up a brave show. As everybody is now 
well aware, Mr. Butler has nailed his 
colours to the mast of disinflation and 
next Tuesday's blows cannot be other than 
severe. The City hopes that they will be 
aimed shrewdly and will be severe enough 
for the job. Only an adequate Budget in 
this sense can give the pound a reasonable 
chance in its fight against a fresh devaluation 
and provide any sort of basis for investment 
confidence. How will markets react? 
On the principle that what is widely expected 
is unlikely to precipitate fresh selling | 
doubt whether a really courageous Budget, 
however chastening it may be, will set 
markets on a fresh decline. Gilt-edged 
stocks would surely hold steady and, after 
their recent heavy fall, the same should be 
true of industrial equities. Investors who 
have seen things through up to now should 
certainly continue to hold. 


English Electric Expansion 

As expected, there are all the authentic 
indications of expanding activities in the 
full accounts for 1951 of the English 
Electric Company. In the consolidated 
balance-sheet an increase in the net amount 
of stocks and work in progress from 
£15,203,354 to a new peak of £21,046,196 
is flanked by a rise in bank overdraft of 
over £1,600,000 to £5,861,474. This sub- 
stantial increase in bank indebtedness has 
taken place moreover despite the fact that 


during the year the company received 
£2,500,000 as the first instalment on its 
issue of £3 million of Debentures. It is now 


clear that the subsequent receipt of the 
£500,000 balance, together with the 
£2,160,000 proceeds of the recent issue of 
new Ordinary shares, still leaves the group 
with some bank indebtedness. One need 
not be surprised, therefore, that the directors 
are seeking power to create a further two 
million Ordinary £1 shares even though no 
further issue of capital is at present con- 
templated. Last year’s increase in turnover 
was reflected in an increase in group trading 
profit from £4,085,342 to £4,762,088. Once 
again substantial allocations are made to 
reserves and the 15 per cent. dividend is 
maintained on the Ordinary capital. Quoted 
around S6s. English Electric Ordinary 
shares are now yielding just over 5} per 
cent. On the face of it this looks a reason- 
able return, having regard to the group’s 
widespread activities, which extend over the 
production of the Canberra bomber and 
electrical equipment manufacture of prac- 
tically every type, and to enterprising 
management. This return needs to be 
compared, however, with the yield of just 
over 6 per cent. now obtainable on the 
new Ordinary shares of the General Electric 
Company and the 54 per cent. on the new 
Ordinaries of Associated Electrical. In my 
view G.E.C. and A.E.1. are both better 
value for money at current prices than 
English Electric. 


Motor Merger Surprise 
The extension of share-exchange terms to 
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holders of the various Preference issues of 
the Morris and Austin Motor companies. 


under the proposed merger plan has come’ 


as a surprise to the City. Nobody is likely 
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to quarrel, however, either with the proposed 
share-exchange terms or with the general 
principle underlying the exchange of the 
Preference shares of the two constituent 
companies for a 5 per cent. Preference in 
British Motor Corporation, the new holding 
concern. That the terms were generous is 
apparent from the rise in quotations in the 


Preference issues effected on the Stock 
Exchange. So far as the company is con- 
cerned, the extra annual dividend cost, 


amounting to a little over £24,000, looks 
trifling in relation to a prospective saving of 
stamp duty of £650,000 and to the general 
advantages of the scheme in simplifying the 
capital structure. My advice, therefore, to 
holders of the Preference issues is to accept 
the terms offered. Ordinary shareholders 
are now informed that the merger company 
expects to pay a dividend of 52 per cent., 
barring any unforeseen developments. On 
this basis the 5s. Ordinary shares of Austin 
and Morris, both standing at 30s. in the 
market, are priced to give the high yield of 
nearly 8} per cent. Whether this is too high 
or too low it should be easier to see after the 
Budget, but it certainly looks attractive by 
comparison with the returns obtainable on 
several other motor shares whose standing 
can scarcely be rated higher than that of the 
largest unit in the motor industry. Rootes’ 
4s. Ordinaries at 18s. are returning less than 

} per cent. and Standard 5s. Ordinaries at 
7s. 6d. yield 7? per cent. 


William Whiteley Setback 

Following the moderate recession in 
earnings announced by the Harrods group, 
William Whiteley, the Bayswater stores, now 
reports lower earnings for the year to 
January 3lst due entirely to the encroach- 
ment of higher costs on profit margins. In 
his statement Mr. H. Walter Jones discloses 
that this company succeeded in achieving an 
increase in its total sales but that it was 
insufficient to offset the effect of steep rises 
in expenses. Trading profits, which included 
a transfer of £28,720 from contingencies 
reserve, were down from £153,080 to 
£135,133. Net profit, after tax, etc., was 
was £42,040, against £47,529. That is not 
a heavy reduction but it has called for a 
further cut in the dividend on the Ordinary 
capital of William Whiteley, which is rather 
highly geared. Ordinary stockholders get 
74 per cent., against 10 per cent., and the 
£1 Ordinary units have fallen to 14s. 6d. 
At this level they are yielding about 10 per 
cent., but I doubt whether this is the time 
to buy retail stores shares. This year is 
likely to witness a further reduction in profit 
margins and in net earnings. 


Rugby Cement Progress 

To judge from the preliminary figures of 
the Rugby Portland Cement Company this 
group continued last year to set up new 
records of output and sales. Trading profit, 
including income from investments, rose 
from. £464,990 to £541,356 and net profit, 
struck after deducting depreciation and 
Profits Tax but before charging income tax, 
was up from £293,264 to £317,242. Profit, 
after Preference dividend and income tax, 
was nearly £15,000 higher at £146,504, but 
following their traditionally cautious divi- 
dend policy Mr. Halford Reddish and his 
co-directors have been content to maintain 
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the Ordinary dividend at 20 per cent. Once 
again this is supplemented by a 5 per cent. 
tax-free payment out of capital reserves, 
and it is worth noticing that after this distri- 
bution, which involves £25,000, capital 
reserves will still stand at over £600,000. It 
seems a reasonable inference that this tax- 
free payment will be continued and will 
form part of the regular total distribution 
unless exceptional circumstances should 
intervene. On the basis of the 20 per cent. 
dividend Rugby Cement 5s. Ordinaries at 
2ls. 3d. offer the rather low return of 
£4 12s. per cent., but if one adds in the 
5 per cent. tax-free payment out of capital 
reserves, which grossed up brings the total 
distribution up to nearly 30 per cent., the 
return is raised to over 7 per cent. This 
group, as I have emphasised in the past, 
has built up a strong financial position and 
is an efficient cement producer. With 
demand well assured both in home and 
export markets the shares look to me a 
worth-while holding. 


Ashton Bros. Yield 

Until the outlook is clearer one hesitates 
to recommend cotton textile shares, even 
after the severe fall of the past six months. 
It seems to me, however, that some of the 
shares in this group are well worth watching 
for their long-term possibilities, especially 
where current dividends are covered by an 
ample margin of earnings. A case in point 
is Ashton Bros., the Manchester firm of 


cotton spinners and manufacturers. This 
company has just announced its 1951 
results. Trading profits fell slightly from 


£681,996 to £671,024, but even so net profit, 
after tax, was equivalent to nearly 210 per 
cent. on the £216,000 of Ordinary capital. 
It is not surprising, against this background 
of earnings, that the board should have 
decided to maintain the dividend at 15 per 
cent. and to supplement it, as for 1950, by a 
5 per cent. cash bonus, making 20 per cent. 
in all. This distribution involves a net 
amount of only £22,680. That may be com- 
pared with the transfer to reserve fund of 
£90,000, the allocation to reserve for depre- 
ciation of stock of £85,000 and the £40,000 
which goes to reserve for contingencies. It 
is not difficult to see that to jeopardise this 
20 per cent. dividend rate Ashton Bros. 
will have to suffer a most severe setback in 
trading results. The company also presents 
a good balance-sheet, total asset values 
behind the £1 Ordinary shares amounting 
to over £6. From a peak level of 65s. 9d., 
at which they stood at one time last year, 
the £1 Ordinaries are now down to 48s. 
At this level the yield on the 20 per cent. 
dividend rate is over 8} per cent. Although 
I do not suggest that these shares have 
immediate attractions from the standpoint 
of capital appreciation, I think their long- 
term merits are now well worth considering. 
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not ride up 
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Positivel 
stockings. 
Style 4: High Waisted 
Girdle with hookside 
fastening as illus- 
trated. Reduces { 
that * Spare x 
Wrapround Tyre’ 63 
— ; with All- 5 ten ‘uplift bras- 
wokside fast siere with 
ening -50/- midriff band . 21 
‘ostage ull garments. Money refunded 
1" elely satisfied. Send neat-to- 
skin ¢ “ measurements firect to the 


anujacturers 


ALS’ T ONS CORSETRY 


Dept. s 19 Seaside Road, Eastbourne 
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PITMAN’S SHORTHAND is in demand 


everywhere. Learn it at home by the 
method Write for details of Home 
udy Course in Shorthand to Pirma 
RRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 20E, Russell Sq. 
m, W.C.1 





QCHOLARSHIF ANNOUNCEMENT. SHER- 
U BORNE SCHOOL ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 











H1p) EXAMINATION 1952 The following 
Scholarships and Exhibitions are offered 
Six Open Scholarships of vs 
from £160 to £100 per an 
Scholarship of £60 per r 
Exhibition { varyin amount togeth 
with ¢ ed Exhibitions for sons of R 
ers and Ci a the Church of 

nd The Examination begins on 

t entries to be received by May 
Candidates must be under 14 on May 
Allowance made for age Full part 
lar an be obtained from the Heapma 
Secretary. Sherborne School, Dorset 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


+ RIGHTON The Royal Pavilion with 
Regen furniture Open daily in 
Sundays, 10-5 
her TON We iinster Wednes- 
Jay, 12 United Europe 















lunch-time M. Maurice S¢ humann. 
Secretary for Fo Affairs 
the Qual speaking 
and the Future Europe 
Bonham Carter in the Butte 
lunch from 12.30 to 1.10 p.m Meeting 
ends 2 p.m Apply: Unitep Evrore Move- 
MENT, Europe House, Smith Square, S.W.1 
ABBe 3118 
(ener Action lunch-hour forum, 
Caxton Hall, Tues. March llth, 1.15 
Om rek Bond on The Film in Modern 
ciety Buffet 
B= RIMENTS IN POPULAR —~ we 
4 A lecture will be siven | by Prof. A 
Low DS Ph.D., A.C.C.1., MAL. 
F.C.S., F.R.G.S, for St ae he ‘bone Public 
Lib s at Srern Haut, 33 ymour Place, 
Marble Arch, on Monday, March 10th, at & 
p.m Admission Free 
pe ee DRAWINGS from Fouquet to 
Gaugui Tue Arts Councit GaALLery. 
4, St. Jar Square, S.W.1 Open till 
March 16th Mon. ,Tues., Fas . Sat., 
10-6 Wed Fri., 10-8, Sundays 2-6 





Admission 1s. LAST WEEKS. 








I ANDMADE POTTERY. By Studio pot- 
ters in Great Britain, from Feb. 13th 
t at Heat & Son Lrp., 196, 

Tottent t Road, W.1. 
I SHIGE Arts Council Exhibitic n of 
Colour Prints and Drawings v 





Breauincton Gatceries, Old Bur < 

W.1. Open till March 15th. Mon., 

Sat 10-6., Tues., Thurs. 10- Adm 

] EFEVRE GALLERY, 30, Bruton Street, 
4W.1. New P. “— ngs by Edward Burra 





Daily 10-5.30 0- 
\ ARLBOR oUG H 17-18, 
a Marquet DraWINcs 


Old Bond Street 
Daily 








10-5, Sat 19-12 
N‘< ICOLAS DE STAEI First Exhibition 
a r t Paintings and Drawings 
at t i 1 ry, 142, New Bond 
Ss Sats. 10- Xi until March 15th 
P‘ ILAND'S New Draft Constitution 
D. N. Pritt, Q.C. will talk on The 
> tion nm t Citizen Polish 





t if ne 
1 Institute, 81, P 





tland Place, W.1, 
yme 











Thurs March 13th, 7.45 “4 m. All weic 
| — _ BROWSE AND DELBANCO, 
Street, W.1 James Ward 
and Ror ic Paintings of his Period.” 
“és PAT 1 yuld be our attitude to Com- 
W — ? ** Address by Rabbi 
Leslie I r , at Sunday Service, 
March he t a.m at the Liperat 
JewtsH SYNAGOGUE John’s Wood 
Road, N.W.8 (opp. Lord’s Cricket Ground) 
All welcome 
ADKINE ion Carel Weight, 
4Paintings jon, Lithos.—LeicestEer 





Gatteries, Leicester Sa., 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 
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f Rome Respighi 
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must be made through a 
the Ministry of Labour or a 


The 
advertisements 
Local Office of 






Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952 
s Senior 2 stant (Scien- 
for European S es 
n as 5c heuce Corres 
astonal commiss 
€ science and tech 
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7 LAYTONS 4 

> WINE MERCHANTS 4 

< are also 7 

> PARTY CATERERS < 

> 2a Duke Street, Manchesrer Sq., W.] q 

_ wane 1064, 4 4 4 

BMAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAE 
THE 

ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 

ROYAL ALBERT HALL 

Saturday, 22nd March, 1952, at 2.30 p.m 
(Verdi) 

(New Concert Version arranged Sa 





AMY SHUARD 
CONSTANCE SHACKLOCK 
JAMES JOHNSTON 
DENNIS NOBLE 
TREVOR ANTHONY 
ARNOLD GREIR 


At the Organ 


THE LONDON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 


1Ss., £1 17s. 6d. Stalls 10s. 6d 
and $ f Arena 68 6d and § 
Balcony (reserved) 4s. 6d (unreserved) 
48 6d Orch P 


Boxes £3 


8 


stra 2s. 6d. Gallery Promen- 
ts from ROYAL ALBERT 


Ticke 
HAL L KE Nsington 8212) and usual Agents 
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Love — Serve 
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7 Residential 
8 Holiday H 


A Cripples Registe 
rr & 


Schools for Cripples 
omes and Camps 
7™MH 
of 7,000 


w.c.! 


448 


32 John Street, 
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London, 
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HOTEL. Open 
urpet, elec., gas, beech interior FRI NDSHIP roOURS COURSE, Bi, 
residentia 1 ‘ha day us« Box Inclusiv efre 1 holidays ind Easter will be upon us before we 
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V' RY n 4 well-f irnishe a =~ 10 days Houuan - . Time 28 (0 ae is your gece ? ans but ‘ pear Summ r rk NZANCE vs Fy 
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